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ABSTRACT 
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Introduction 



H. Scott Davis, Guest Editor 
Associate Librarian and Head 
Department of Library Instruction and Orientation 
Indiana State University Libraries 



Bibliographic instruction (BI) in 
Indiana is certainly not a recent 
phenomenon — it has existed in one 
form or another in all types of Indiana 
libraries for years. However, 1988 
represents somewhat of a pivotal year 
for the concept in that it appears BI is 
on the verge of getting organized 
beyond the local level. This organiza- 
tion is evident in the recent emergence 
of an Indiana Library Association 
group with a focus on BI, and in the 
publication of this special issue of 
Indiana Libraries. This issue consists 
of nine articles written by Indiana 
librarians actively involved in instruc- 
tion. Viewponts, ideas, and program 
descriptions for Indiana public, 
academic, and school libraries are all 
shared here. 

In the first article, Jill Gremmels 
discusses the concept of "information 
management education" (IME) as a 
more meaningful label for what has 
traditionally been called "bibliographic 
instruction" (BI). Elements of the 
ideal program are identified and 
discussed, in addition to several 
predictable problems likely to hamper 
the development of such a comprehen- 
sive program. While at first glance 
IME appears as an unachievable ideal, 
Jill feels it is still worth pursuing in 
the best interest of librarians and 
students. 



Patrick Max, former BI librarian 
at the University of Notre Dame, 
offers experience-based advice to 
public services librarians, and BI 
librarians specifically, on how to cope 
with the problems inherent to the im- 
plementation o\'an automat^^d system. 
Anyone who has ever become frus- 
trated with the limitations of a given 
system versus patrons' needs will 
appreciate Pat's thoughts on the 
subject. 

Freda Kegley and Julie Bobay, 
school and academic librarians respec- 
tively, offer their perspectives on 
librarian/teacher partnerships — a 
natural alliance not always easy to 
establish and maintain. Freda, 
representing the secondary school 
librarian perspective, asserts a proac- 
tive stance on the part of school 
librarians and suggests several 
practical tips on fostering teacher/ 
librarian partnerships in the secon- 
dary school. From the academic 
library viewpoint, Julie underscores 
the importance of using sound market- 
ing principles (such as audience 
analysis) in BI program development. 
She goes on to illustrate the payoffs of 
faculty/librarian cooperation in a large 
university community by describing 
lU-B s Freshman English Composition 
program. 
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While much has been written 
about course -integrated library 
instruction at Earlham College, 
Marsha Miller brings us up-to-date 
with what is currently going on at 
Earlham and with Evan Farber. 
Presented in interview format, 
Marsha's article is the result of a day- 
long visit to Earlham College's Lilly 
Lbrary last spring, during which she 
was able to talk informally with 
Farber and members of his staff about 
their nationally recognized program. 

Mary Stanley of lUPUI shares her 
approach to preparing for a classroom 
library instruction session. After 
briefly describing the library program 
at lUPUI, Mary touches on how she 
handles scheduling, the faculty 
interview, selecting strategies and 
materials for the session, and actually 
conoacting the session. This article 
will be of practical interest and helpful 
to beginning BI librarians, as well as 
those of us who like to know "how 
we're doing it" in relation to our 
colleagues. 

Dana Smith presents a detailed 
description of Purdue's undergraduate 
^ibrary research skills instruction 
program, from program rationale and 
objectives to program evaluation and 
future plans. To give an indication of 
how well-received this program has 
been, Dana and two of his colleagues, 
Judith Pask and Donna Wheeler, were 
awarded the 1987 "Helping Students 
Learn Award" from the Purdue 
Alumni Foundation for development of 
the program. The award v/as estab- 
lished by the Purdue Class of 1922 to 
"improve the education experience of 
students by stimulating teachers to 
create innovative approaches to the 
proce.ss of helping studetits learn, and 
to recognize those who develop signifi- 
cant advances in education." 

From the public library sector 
Matt Hannigan presents an amusin^% 
yet informative, narrative on how 



Indianapolis-Marion County Public 
Library provides instructional support 
for their automated system. Public 
librarians who already have auto- 
mated systems or are anticipating 
their arrival, and even those with 
traditional access, will pick up some 
good information from Matt about 
library instruction for public library 
patrons. 

Elizabeth Hatton Zuelke, a gradu- 
ate student at Indiana University, 
outlines the instructional role of the 
school library media specialist and 
summarizes one method for biblio- 
graphic instruction in the public 
schools. The reader may want to 
examine the new national guidelines 
for school library media programs. 
Information Power, jointly published 
in 1988 by the American Library 
Association and the Association for 
Educational Communications Technol- 
ogy in order to gain more details 
concerning the role of the school 
librarian as curriculum designer. 

The fmal article, by Indiana 
University's Emily Okada and Mary 
Popp, tells of the earlier-mentioned 
organization of a state BI Discussion 
Group within the Indiana Library 
Association. Such a forum has long 
beep needed in the state. We all owe a 
tremendous professional thanks to 
these two individuals who have 
worked so hard to "get us organized." 
Their article should provide you with 
all the information necessary to make 
your decision to join the group an easy 
one. 

While this special issue of INDI- 
ANA LIBRARIES seemed to be a long 
time in coming, I hope those involved 
in its production share my feeling that 
the eflTort was worthwhile. My sincer- 
est personal and professional thanks 
to my colleagues, the writers, who 
contributed their time, expertise and 
patience to the issue. And to Daniel 
Callison, a special thanks for provid- 
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ing me with my first true editing and discussion among Indiana's 

opportunity. bibliographic instruction librarians. 



Let's all get involved and stay 
involved! Here's to a steady continu- 
ation of BI publishing, presentation, 



Here's to the future of BI in Indiana. 



HSD 9/88 
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"Information Management 
Education— Beyond BI'' 



Gillian S« Gremmels, 
Coordinator of Public Services, 
Roy West Library, DePauw University 



Librarians occasionally ask 
themselves and others if bibliographic 
instruction is the appropriate term for 
the constellation of skills a.id concepts 
they teach. The term "bibliographic 
instruction" has some drawbacks: it is 
a phrase of librarianese which is 
meaningless to anyone outside the 
field, neither immediately comprehen- 
sible nor easily interpretable. It also 
suggests teaching people how to use 
the library to compile bibliographies. 
This article advocates use of the term 
"information mangement education," 
which implies greater conceptual 
breadth and mental activities both 
before and after library use, and 
describes an ideal information man- 
agement education (IME) program for 
a liberal arts college. 

Five Elements of an IME 
Program 

• Driving force of all services 

First, IME should drive all other 
public services, and, because in a uselT- 
oriented library technical services 
departments exist to support services 
to clients, this is to say that the 
instructional mission should drive the 
entire library. The librarians should 
plan their services and draP their 
policies with education in mind. This 
includes reference, ond-usor search- 



ing, term paper clinics, and applicable 
areas of archives and media services, 
information delivery rather than 
instruction may be appropriate in 
special libraries, but in educational 
institutions, the library has a legiti- 
mate and important mandat*^ to 
instruct. 

• Sensitivity to students 

Second, the IME program should 
take into account students' needs and 
feelings. Reference librarians know 
that many students are debiliiated by 
their insecurity and fear when faced 
with library research. This is now 
being confirmed by studies such as 
Mellon 's, in which she found that 75 to 
85 percent of composition students 
suffered from 'library anxiety."^ Dunn 
discovered six p.sychological needs that 
motivate students to seek information. 
In rank order from greatest need on 
down, they are: 1) need for other- 
approval; 2) need for .success in the 
chosen profession; 3) need for self- 
extension; 4) need for self-approval; 5) 
need for intellectual stimulation; and 
6) needs related to a successful college 
experience.^ The ideal IME program 
would test for these attitudes and 
build on the knowledge provided by 
the test results. Too often librarians 
(and other faculty, too, for that mat- 
ter) lament that students are not in 
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the desired frame of mind; educators 
must instead accept students where 
they are before attempting to take 
them where they need to be. Many 
need to be affirmed before they can be 
taught. 

Mellon has also applied Perry's 
theory of intellectual and ethical 
development to library instruction. 
College freshmen can be expected to 
be at the "Dualism" stage, in which 
they "view the world in terms of right 
or wrong, and therefore expect that 
there is a 'right' answer to every 
question."^ From Dualism they 
progress to "Multiplicity," in which 
they are ready to accept several 
perspectives on some problems, 
although they still retain a sense of 
dualism about many issues. Many 
undergraduates are in this stage when 
they graduate, although some proceed 
to the "Relativism" stage and *l3ecome 
aware that there are few areas in 
which things can be known absolutel> 
and thus recognize the necessity of 
supporting information to back up 
opinions."^ The proposed IME pro- 
gram would incorporate Perry's 
theory; students would be instructed 
at several points during their college 
careers, and instruction would be 
tailored not only to content but to the 
students' stage of intellectual develop- 
ment. 

• Conceptual breadth 

Third, the IME program, to earn 
the name "imformation management 
education," must have conceptual 
breadth. Merely teaching students 
how to use library reference sources is 
not adequate. The Reader's Guide 
may not always exist in its familiar 
green-covered paper format, but 
students will, throughout their lives, 
need to find reliable information on 
topics about which they know little, 
evaluate that information, and u^^e it 
to make decisions and solve problems. 
On the job, they will have to do this 



effectively and efficiently. In their 
personal lives, there may be less 
pressure to be speedy, but the ten- 
dency of people to pack as much into 
their lives as possible suggests that 
efficiency is desirable in this realm, 
also. 

Jakobovits and Nahl-Jakobovits 
have created a taxonomy of user be- 
havior which wil' be used as a concep- 
tual framework for the IME program. 
It is reproduced on the next page.^ 
The goal of the IME nrogram is to 
bring the students to Level 3 in all of 
the domains by the time they gradu- 
ate. 

Oberman and Mellon have each 
done a great deal of pioneering work 
in developing library instruction 
which incorporates abstract reasoning 
and problem solving. Mancall has 
urged the addition of critical thinking 
skills, which she summarized as the 
abilities of "distinguishing between 
verifiable facts and value claims; 
determining the reliability of a source; 
determing the factual accurac" of a 
statement; distinguishing reicivant 
from irrelevant information, claims or 
reasons; detecting bias; identifying 
unstated assumptions; identifying 
ambiguous or equivocal claims or 
arguments; recognizing local inconsis- 
tencies or fallacies in a life (sic) of 
reasoning; distinguishing between 
warranted or unwarranted claims; and 
determining the strength of an argu- 
ment."^ 

The ideal IME program goes far 
beyond teaching reference tools to 
include information for decision 
making, problem solving, critical 
thinking, and discipline structure. 
Keresztesi's theory of discipline 
maturation, which he linked to the 
types of information sources one could 
expect to find, is an excellent, al- 
though complex and upper-level, 
concept to include in the IME pro- 
gram.'' 
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• Curriculum integration 



drickson pointed out: 



The fourth essential component of 
the IME program is integration into 
the curriculum. From a purely practi- 
cal standpoint, students pay more 
attention to instruction when it is 
related to an actual assignment for a 
class they are taking, and most 
students will not be sufTiciently 
interested in a library skills course to 
sign up on their own. But there are 
better reasons for curriculum-related 
instruction. As Renford and Hen- 



When librarians and instructors work 
together — and here we are entering the 
domain of course-integrated instruction— 
the nature of the courses themselves may 
change, with more emphasis placed on 
independent library investigation as an 
integral part of the course.* 

The Monteith College experiment 
convinced Knap that, in order to be 
effective, "the library program must be 
not merely presented in the context of 
'content' courses, but truly consistent 
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in goals and methods, in tone and 
style, with the overall educational 
program in whkh it occurs.'^ Course- 
integrated instruction gives students 
the benefit of the librarian's and the 
professor's knowledge and can make 
natural the presentation of discipline 
structure and communication pat- 
ti rns. 

• Unite information finding 
with information use 

List, the IME program should 
remove the artificial division between 
information finding and information 
use. Too often, search strategy ir> pre- 
sented as a self-contained, linear 
process. Librarians teach students 
how to find information, as a separate 
segment of research, and professors 
teach students how to apply the 
information (or, perhaps more fre- 
quently, students are expected to 
figure this out on their own). Experi- 
enced researchers know that the 
process is more cyclical: one prepares 
a strategy, finds some information, 
uses it, follows a chain to other infor- 
mation, revises some ideas, finds some 
more information, etc. For this 
reason, Mellon has encouraged librari- 
ans to build "feedback, or returning to 
preceding steps in the process as 
necessary" into the strategy they 
teach.*® But when librarians are 
permitted into a class only for a one- 
hour lecture and restricted to teaching 
just the use of reference sources, the 
division between finding and using 
information is perpetuated. Greater 
integration can break it down. 

Outline for the Program 

• The freshman program 

My IME program for a liberal arts 
college is divided into three parts, i.i- 
corporating Perry's theory and the 
Jakobovits taxonomy. The Orienta- 
tion level of the taxonomy would be 
achieved during the freshman year by 



means of a self-paced workbook which 
all students world complete. During 
the sophomore and junior years, 
selected librarian-professor integrated 
courses would take students to the 
Interaction level. Finally, students 
would internalize the library and 
learn about disciplines as seniors, 
when they would take a half-credit 
library course concurrently with their 
capstone courses or senior seminars. 

A student's relationship with the 
library would begin with a pretest 
given during orientation week. 
Earlham has used such a test to 
evaluate incoming students' library 
skills and pinpoint areas in which 
some need special help." The instru- 
ment would test these items from the 
cognitive dompin but would also 
include questions from the affective 
and psychomotor domains of the 
Jakobovits taxonomy. The results of 
this test would allow the librarians not 
only to meet the needs of these par- 
ticular students but also to compare 
groups of students over time and be 
aware of changes in the population. 

Also during orientation week, or 
very early in the term, the students 
would attend a presentation by the 
librarians. The purpose of this presen- 
tation would be to welcome the stu- 
dents to the library, address the issue 
of library anxiety and communicate to 
students that their fears are commoi. 
and notmal, and explain the workbook 
a.ssignment. The workbook would be 
due by midterm of the student s first 
term on campus and would be graded 
pass/fail by the librarians. Students 
who did not pass all or part of the 
workbook would be required t'^ keep 
working at it until they completed it 
successfully. 

Because freshmen are at the 
Dualistic stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, IME for this year is simplistic 
and focused on tasks which have clear 
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right and wrong answers. The goals 
for the freshman year are for the 
students to be able to find the library 
on the campus and locate important 
service points in the library; to follow 
library procedures for using materials 
in the library and checking books out; 
to rf cognize the public services librari- 
ans as the people to ask for help; to 
implement a basic, linear search 
'Strategy as presented in the workbook, 
to be able to use several basic tools 
(catalog, Wilson indexes, etc.); and to 
identify several distinctions between 
the college library and other libraries 
the students have used In the past. 

• Sophomoro and junior years 

During their sophomore and 
junior years, the students would reach 
the Multiplistic stage of development. 
IME would be mainstreamed into as 
many 200- and 300-level courses as 
possible, and the professors would 
grade on research procebs as well as 
product. Search strateg}' with feed- 
back loops would be introduced, as 
would some critical thinking and 
problem solving opportunities. Spe- 
cific objectives would have to be 
worked out for each course, but the 
overall goal would be to bring students 
to the Interaction level of the taxon- 
omy by the end of their junior year. 

" The senior year 

Seniors would enroll for a half- 
credit, librariiin-taught course in 
conjunction with their capstone 
courses. By the end of their college 
careers, students should understand 
the ''big picture " of the information 
world. They should understand how 
knowledge is created, stored, and 
accessed in the discipline of their 
major. The presence of students from 
many disciplines in the library course 
would make for interesting discussion 
and comparison. Students should, by 
this time, see information as some- 
thing the> will need throughout their 

ERLC 



lives and plan to use libraries as 
information sources. They should also 
be aware of the value of other informa- 
tion providers such as the news media 
and consultants or experts. They 
should be competent in *he full range 
of problems solving and critical 
thinking skills mentioned above. The> 
should in short, he at the Internaliza- 
tion stage of the taxonomy. For 
students to achieve all this, they 
would need to be at the Relativism/ 
Commitment stage of intellectual 
development, which, according to 
Perry, some people do not attain until 
they are in graduate school. The post 
test, which would be administered at 
the end of the senior year, should be 
constructed to reveal this as well as to 
test for the upper-level IME skills. 

Too Idealistic? Stumbling 
Blocks to the IME Program 

This ideal IME program is an 
ambitious plan, and it could not be 
achieved without solving some prob- 
lems. These problems would be 
present, in greater or lesser degrees, 
on any campus. 

The first barrier is faculty atti- 
tudes and understanding, both of the 
value of IME and the abilities of 
librarians. Librarians are second- 
class citizens on many campuses, seen 
by their classroom colleagues as 
peripheral to the educational enter 
prise. This attitude is well-entrenched 
and extremely difficult to chanj,e. 
Some professors would be resistant to 
grading research papers on process n 
well as content. Further, many 
faculty are themselves not especially 
good information seekers, but they are 
generally unaware of their ignorance 
People in this situation may not see a 
need for as much IME as this plan 
calls for, or indeed any at all. And 
because faculty control the curriculum 
committees at most colleges, incorpo- 
rating test^, required workbooks, and 
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capstone co-courses may be difRcult, if 
not impcssible. 

Solutions that seem to have 
worked, at east temporarily, in some 
places include a charismatic librarian 
and a supportive administration. 
Lynch and Seibert cited several 
institutions in which enthusiastic 
deans or presidents provided the 
impetus for BI.'^ At Earlham, the 
Quaker ethos and spirit of respect and 
cooperation between librarians and 
cla.ssroom faculty have helped 
greatly,''^ as have the professionalism 
and personality of Evan Farber. The 
true test of Jilarlham's program will be 
in its continued presence as it is ad- 
ministered by others in the future. Li- 
brarians might also try to use solid 
IME programs, well-grounded in 
th eory and backed by data, to per- 
suade faculty members (another good 
reason for testing students). 

The second problem to be faced is 
student attitudes. During their first 
year at college especially, students 
have many emotional and intellectual 
tasks, and their motivation for learn- 
ing information management skills 
may be low. Students lore generally 
does not value the library, so peer 
pressure works against the librarians. 
People who work at colleges that use 
'self-paced packets report that the 
students hate the workbooks, although 
they eventually come to see their 
value. 

The solution to this problem is 
first to change faculty attitudes. If the 
faculty support library instruction and 
communicate that to the students, 
student o\ i osition will decrease. 
Librarians also need to be tougher. 
We are so service-oriented that it 
puins us when someone dislikes our 
assignments. If the workbook, etc., 
have made it through the curriculum 
channels, the librarians should stand 
firm and be confident of their ability to 
prescribe what's best for the students. 



The third problem is with librari- 
ans, both in teaching ability and 
workloard. Tuckett and Stofile have 
advocated conceptual IME but have 
pointed out that: 

this approach demands a very high level of 
teaching ability. Instruction librfirians 
must possess a clear understanding of the 
theoretical principles underpinning this 
approach, both in order to design specific 
methodological appliccitions and in order to 
judiciously apply those principles in the 
classroom to bring structure to an open- 
ended learning environment. This 
approach also requires that librarians be 
comfortable as tejichers in such an open- 
ended classrooni situfition.'* 

More library school and continuing 
education courses should concentrate 
on teaching ability and educational 
theory. Libraries can also ask candi- 
dates for public services positions to 
teach a lesson during an interview, 
just as candidates for other faculty 
positions are often asked to do. 

One solution to the work load 
problem is hiring more teaching 
librarians, but the financial condition 
of many colleges makes this impos- 
sible, regardless of good intentions or 
administrative support. Another 
possibility is rethinking the provision 
of all public services with the goal of 
freeing librarians from other duties to 
allow them to devote more time to 
teaching and preparation. Biggs 
suggested decreasing the hours of 
reference service in her controversial 
but provocative article, "Replacing the 
Fast Fact Drop-In with Gourmet 
Information Service."^*^ Ford recom- 
mended that librarians keep office 
hours, just like other faculty, and 
asked 

Acadomic hhrjirians must ask 
whothor thoir cliontole roally need a 
roforonco desk or whothor other services 
would moot thoir needs in a more offoctivo 
manner. Without spending so mucii time 
and energy providing service from a 
roforonco desk, could wo as lihranans 
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devote our efforts more effectively to 
developing more appropriate and useful 
services for our primary clientele?*^ 

Using reference statistics and a needs 
assessment, librarians could revamp 
their public «'.rvices significantly. 

Librarians have been pondering 
solutions to these problems for some 
time, and the above-mentioned barri- 
ers to wide implentation ofW^i 
programs do not lend themselves to 
quick remedies. Still, the goal is 
worth the effort, for librarians in the 
continuing struggle for academic 
equality, and for the most important 
people concerned — the students. 
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Preface 

When instructional librarians are 
faced with training library stafT and/or 
patrons in electronic systems, it is 
probably not unusual for them to 
begin looking for "how-to" articles in 
the professionalliterature. In fact 
such a search may be a reflex action. 
Having faced this very situation over 
the past year, having had very modest 
previous experience in this area, and 
being somewhat apprehensive regard- 
ing my ignorance and the job facing 
me, I reflexed thus. Now, having 
passed through the initial planning, 
preparation and implementation 
stage, I would like to outline the "real" 
"how-to" of training for the new 
technology. 

The "Real" Problems 

The real problems that instruc- 
tional librarians confront in the 
process of training for computerized 
systems are those which go beyond 
any narrow conception of their roles as 
librarians or teachers, or of the library 
as a distinct institution. The crucial 
problems do not revolve around which 
video projector or LCD display gives 
the most satisfactory results, or where 
to obtain a useml set of overheads, or 
a syllabus, or the like. The real 
problems lie in the systems them- 



selves and in our attitudes towards 
the systems and are not uniquely 
library problems at all. Rather, they 
are problems which face our society in 
general. 

The central problem, quite simply, 
is that we are intimidated by technol- 
ogy. We act as if in subservience to 
technology, and this condition is as 
frequently present in our highest 
administrators as it is in our most 
unsophisticated patrons. Further 
complicating this condition is the 
discrepancy between the promise of 
technology and our expectations, and 
again between our expectations and 
the product that is actually delivered. 
Ambivalence comes with the territory. 
One ought to have high hopes for the 
new technology; one ought, also, to be 
rather skeptical regarding products 
currently on the market. Reasonable 
progress is the result of this hope and 
skepticism along with a basic under- 
standing of one or more systems and 
along with the ability to articulate the 
needs of librarians and patrons. 

It is possible to overstate the 
influence of the intimidating nature of 
the new technology in the library 
world as apposed to the general 
population. Librarians, buried ur.'^er 
the avalanche of materials produced 
by the "information revolution,'' have 
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long anticipated the arrival of elec- 
tronic information handling systems. 
Ostensibly search systems would get 
them out from under the weight of "too 
much" information, of too large a 
haystack in which to search for the 
needle. Before these systems /ere 
even a reality, they existed as an 
unarticulated need in the mind of 
librarians, especially public service 
librarians in research institutions. 
What reference librarian has not felt 
helpless or frustrated when faced by 
research demands that traditional 
library systems cannot handle? So, 
although some in the profession are 
hoping to retire before they pay the 
"dues" required by the acquisition of 
knowledge necessary to take advan- 
tage of computer systems, most look 
forward to the new systems with great 
eagerness. But if we are not intimi- 
dated by the new technology, what 
indeed are our problems? 

Our true dilemma is the result of 
the discrepancy between our under- 
standing of the promise of the new 
systems and the way in which the 
systems actually manifested them- 
selves in practice. It is also the result 
of our longstanding professional 
timidity. 

The arrival of the first electronic 
database in a library is a sing'ilar 
moment in an institution's history. It 
marks the point at which technology is 
harnessed to bring order to the masses 
of materials produced by the informa- 
tion revolution. If the system being 
introduced is reasonably well de- 
signed, this may be a most felicitous 
moment in the existence of a library 
However, as the third, fourth, or fifth 
system is introduced, each with its 
own distinct protocol, each with its 
own quirks and shortcomings, the 
illusion of uncomplicated access to 
research materials is forever laid to 
rest. Somewhere along the line, one 
loses a facility with the first protocol 
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while acquning the fourth or fifth. 
One's perception of theso new systems 
as a simple way to bring order and 
clarity to research ends (at least in the 
short run) in frustration. 

Further complicating this fall into 
the real world is the traditional 
humility of the profession which is 
only intensified by our sense of subser- 
vience to, though not fear of, the new 
technology. We accept systems as 
they are designed and sold, as a fait 
accompliy as if we possessed no rights 
or intelligence that might permit 
reasonable adaptation of the systems 
to make them suitable to our goals. To 
my knowledge, there is no perfect, or 
at least no reasonably perfect system, 
that is upy running and fully imple- 
mented. Few systems are very close. 
We share in the responsibility for 
*lDad" systems. 

In the profession generally, and 
specifically in public services, we have 
acquired the bad habit of ignoring the 
patron's needs and our own best 
interests. This is not true in the sense 
that we callously disregard them, but 
we have found that representing these 
points of '/iew often meets with frus- 
tration, and we have become unable or 
unwilling to clearly articulate these 
interests. Over the years we have 
acquired the habits of defeat, we do 
not think enough of ourselves and our 
positions to clearly articulate our 
needs and then to aggressively repre- 
sent them. This is as much true 
within the library as it is outside the 
library. Outside the library we lower 
our expectations until they match the 
product currently being sold: the 
system doesn't have cross references, 
very well then. .; the keyword/Boolean 
module doesn't function promised, 
oh well . . .; our institution doesn't 
have the funds to implement enhance- 
ments, well 0. KL, you know better 
than ... . Item by item we capitulate 
until our entire agenda is compro- 
mised. 
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If these problems of subservience 
generally compromise the best inten- 
tions of the profession, they certainly 
undercut public services. Perhaps 
distinctions between public and 
technical services are not real; after 
all, services produced through the 
activities of both staffs are useful to 
the public. However, in an age when 
the ability to quantify both problems 
and responses is considered the 
benchmark of modernity, and at a 
time when economic cutbacks based on 
quantifiable values are a reality, the 
work that public service departments 
perform is in serious jeopardy. Be- 
cause the repetitive tasks performed 
by technical services are quantifiable 
and readily ordered by electronic 
systems, technical service areas have 
often driven the computerization of 
libraries. As a result public service 
librarians have lost esteem and a 
sense of purpose. They have become 
medicine men in the age of the neuro- 
surgeon. That part of the profession 
charged specifically with articulating 
the need of scholars and patrons is 
often confiised c^r silent. If public 
service libraries are not being locked 
our of the design process, they lock 
themselves out. This failure of confi- 
dence often results in the casual 
acceptance of systems that seem to 
evidence little understanding of tlie 
needs of our patrons. 

Solutions 

There are no effortless or quantifi- 
able or ready-made solutions to the 
problems outlined above. This is not 
to say that these problems are "un- 
solvable," if by this we mean that 
nothing can be done to alter the 
situation. In fact, for most experi- 
enced public service librarians, the 
remedy to a great extent lies within 
their own powers to effect. I can think 
of several "steps" that may be taken in 
order to change the current manner of 
dealing with technology. These first 



"steps** pertain to an understanding of 
the librarian's role within the profes- 
sion and with the ability to articulate 
that role with clarity and force: 

1. You must know what it is that 
you do, why you do it, and have some 
sense of what your patrons do and of 
why and how they do it. 

2. You must value your work 
(look upon it as more than a simple 
skill) and respect the work of your 
patrons. 

3. You must accept full profes- 
sional responsibility for achieving the 
best possible research environment for 
your patrons. 

4. You must be able to articulate 
clearly and precisely your work and 
your needs and those of your patrons 
as well. 

5. You must be able to articulate 
your concerns forcefully and with 
confidence. 

Which is to say that we must 
begin again at the beginning; take off 
the emperor's clothes; ask ourselves 
who we are and what it is that we do. 
Until we understand ourselves clearly, 
we will be buried by technology. The 
humility of the profession is, without 
this sort of self examination, a false 
humility that can only result in 
mimicking technology in order to 
share its prestige. If, when we have 
thought about our profession, we have 
discovered something of value, then as 
individuals each of us must take 
responsiblilty for nurturing that thing 
of value. Having thought about our 
work we must be able to articulate our 
needs with force and clarity. That 
good and great humility comes from 
knowing what you do and sharing it 
freely, and not from reticence in the 
face of faulty thinking and intimidat- 
ing "experts." 
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Along with the several concerns 
expressed regarding our own work in 
the profession there are several 
further requirements accociated with 
our relationship to the new technol- 
ogy: 

6. You must have some faith in, 
some hopes for, the new technology. 

7. You must have a general 
understanding of the new technology. 

8. You must be skeptical regard- 
ing the new technology, 

9. You must have the confidence 
to risk asking naive questions about 
the new technology. 

10. You must require technocrats 
to respond to your questions, simply, 
clearly and directl>, as you must 
respond to the questions of your 
patrons. 

There seems already to exist a 
reasonable amount of faith in and 
hope for the new technology, perhaps, 
in individual cases, more than is 
warranted. As we begin to use each 
system, we should understand what 
the system is and how it works includ- 
ing what principles underlie its 
design. It is not enough to know that 
to get "A" to appear on the screen you 
must type "X" and '"T. With the 
pressure of all one* s work, it is not 
easy to find the time to think about 
these systems, but without some kind 
of real understanding of these prod- 
ucts, we can only reiterate the en- 
dorsement.s found on sales blurbs. 

Be skeptical. In one .sense these 
are products like any othei product 
you purchase — like the badly con- 
structed book or the deodorant that 
doesn^t work. The myth of the totally 
**user-friendly" system and the eager 
expectant mass of hackers in just that 
— a myth. Which is not to say that 
some of your patrons may not be 
relatively sophisticated regarding 



electronic systmes, but most will not 
be, and all will need some help in 
approaching the system. 

Ask questions. How many of us 
have sat in a meeting on some aspect 
of technology and nodded our heads 
and not understood a word that was 
being said — and thus given tacit 
consent to the "emperors clothes." 
How many of us have sat through 
lectures where no simple, helpful 
introduction to terms and concept was 
given until two-thirds of the way 
through the presentation, or not all? 
It is time that we all ask questions 
without worrying about whether or 
not we will be misunderstood or 
humiliated. What does the "ROM" in 
CD-ROM mean? How do the discs 
work? How can they be helpful in the 
work facing us? How may they be 
compared to other products, etc., etc.? 

Finally, having asked a naive 
question, you ought to require a clear 
and reasonable response; just as when 
your patrons ask questions they ought 
to be given simple, clear and reason- 
able responses. Not infrequently 
"experts" indulge in obfuscation and 
jargon to enhance their own prestige 
or to hide the fact that they cannot 
respond to a question because they 
haven't thought about the issues being 
raised. If you have the intelligence to 
do well in Latin 400 or Econ 109 and 
retain an open mind in regard to 
learning a new technology, you do 
have the ground sense necessary to 
understand basic concepts and to 
communicate regarding your work. 
However, remember, that like new 
reference librarians, technocrats ought 
to be permitted to say "I don*t know; 
ril find out and let you know." Such 
exchanges are as critical for the 
systems experts as they are for librari- 
ans. In the absence of such an open 
dialogue, the new technology will 
appear obscure, foreign and will never 
realize its true potential. 
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Now, in regard to all of the above 
practical problems facing instructional 
librarians, I would like to offer practi- 
cal solutions. Use your common sense. 
Survey the literature. Find out what 
other librarians are doing. Ask 
yourself what needs to be said or done 
and say it clearly, simply and accu- 
rately without the use of jargon. 
Incorporate training on electronic 
systems into your general instruc- 
tional program, remembering that 
people learn in a variety of ways. Do 



not rely upon help screens to do all of 
the instruction on a system. Supple- 
ment your traditional teaching meth- 
ods through the purchase of an LCD 
(liquid crystal diode) display device. 
Whenever teaching materials and 
screens are to be designed, take the 
time to do a layout that is sinple, 
clean and uncluttered; less is more. 
But, remember, the real issues are 
those that are perennial; they are 
issues of thought, sweat, work and 
discovery, and here less is never more. 
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Teaching the use of the library and its tools 
is an essential service of 
all libraries and media skills centers. 



LOEX 



the Library Orientation-Instruction Exchange 
is the National Clearinghouse 
for library instruction 



Institutional membership in LOEX enables librarians to 
eliminate most costly duplication of effort through the 
sharing of infomiation, experience, and instructional 
materials. It contains the largest and most comprehensive 
collection of library instruction data and materials in 
North America. 

As an institutional member of LOEX, you can: 

-borrow sample insiruciional materials from our 37.000 item collection, 
-access the data on library instruction activities from 2000+ libraries, 
-receive the quancrly issues of our infomial newsletter, the LOFX News . 



Write: Phone: 

Teresa Mensching (313) 487-0168 

LOEX Clearinghouse 

University Library 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilanti. MI 48197 
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The importance of integrating 
library instraclion into otudents* 
learning experiences has been stated 
many times in the library instruction 
literature. Attempts at integrating 
library instiuction into the curriculum 
have convinced many librarians that 
they must take new, more active roles 
in communicating and closely cooper- 
ating with teaching faculty who 
control students* classroom experi- 
ences. To be effective, we must not 
only convince ourselves of the impor- 
tance of library instruction; we must 
also convince classroom instructors. 
Librarians* attempts to market library 
instruction to faculty members have 
met with mixed successes. This article 
describes the "marketing" approaches 
and viewpoints taken by an Indiana 
school librarian and an Indiana 
academic librarian. 

The View from a School 
Librarian 

Freda Kegley 

A successful library is not niea.su red 
by a large inventory count, but the use 
that is made of the materials it con- 
tains. Elementary students are often 
scheduled for regular library clas.ses, 
where the librarian can teach skills 
and expand the classroom curriculum 
through directed exploration. If the 



librarian knows the elementary school 
curriculum well, library skills integra- 
tion can be done without the help of 
the teachers. However, at the junior 
high and senior high school levels, the 
librarian may no longer have regular 
specific class time to expand student 
research skills or stimulate intellec- 
tual curiosity. Therefore, the secon- 
dary school librarian must effectively 
solicit teacher assignments that 
require use of the library^s resources 
and thereby continue the development 
of research skills in students. 

Reach Students Through 
Teachers 

Each librarian must make a 
commitment to reach students 
through the teachers. Techniques 
used will, of course, be based on the 
librarian's personality, enthusiasm, 
and level of commitment to the impor- 
tance of the library in the learning 
process. Reaching all subject areas 
represented in the curiculum requires 
an individualized approach with each 
teacher. The librarian should become 
a part of teacher/student conversa- 
tions about classroom activities. The 
librarian should gather personal 
interest items and use displays in 
hallways. These are all ways of 
learning about the curriculum and 
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individual teachers' approaches to 
teaching. 

Send memos! Reach teachers with 
memcs about general interest items. 
Keep in mind that the most effective 
memos include personal notes at- 
tached to them. These personal notes 
can i ^.ert teachers to anything from 
current magazine articles, to new 
materials, to reminders about little- 
used materials. General memos 
should be spaced at regular intervals. 
Important information needed be- 
tween memo should be sen* by per- 
sonal note or direct contact with the 
teacher. 

Another way to help teachers make 
more efficient use of the library is to 
send them a monthly calendar. The 
calendar could include birthdays of 
famous people in various curriculum 
areas, historical events, national 
holidays, and recognition weeks. 
These monthly calendars should not 
be designed as a school events calen- 
dar, but as a curriculum enhancement 
tool. These calendars could be posted 
for student information as well. 

LibrariaiiS can demonstrate interest 
in the curriculum more directly by 
serving on a textbook adoption 
committee. H it is not possible to 
serve on a committee, secure copies of 
currently adopted textbooks as soon as 
possible. By using the tables of 
contents as guides, specialized bibliog- 
raphies (e.g., an audiovisual resources 
list) could be developed for use along 
with the textbook. In such a special- 
ized bibliography, library resources 
could be organized chapter by chapter. 
What better way to greet teachers in 
the fall than to have library materials 
accessible by textbook chapter in their 
particuar subject areas! Further, such 
a service provides the librarian with a 
productive way of identifying gaps in 
the library collection. 



Working WITH Teachers, 
not FOR Teachers 

At first glance, it might appear that 
the librarian is working "for" the 
teacher. This often lures a teacher to 
begin supporting the library and 
working "with" the librarian. Project 
planning becomes a joint effort. 
Teacher/librarian cooperation can also 
extend itself beyond an isolated 
library lesson for a specific class. 
Cooperative efforts can also benefit a 
wider segment of the school popula- 
tion. For example, the need for 
consistency among subject depart- 
ments in bibliographic citation form is 
not an uncommon problem in schools 
and sometimes causes frustration in 
the library — not only for the librarian, 
but also for the students. In this 
instance, the librarian could work to 
facilitate cooperation between teach- 
ers. The English teachers could 
establish a standard bibliographic 
form in cooperation with teachers from 
other subject departments. The 
advantages of a standardized school 
bibliographic form are obvious — 
students can learn one way of citation 
and it will serve them in all areas of 
the curriculum, and any teacher can 
help any student on a bibliography 
and know the effort will be accepted 
by fellow teachers. 

Librarians can make a difference in 
all areas of education. They must find 
their inroads into the classrooms by 
selling library resources in innovative 
ways. Once teachers begin to view the 
library as an integral part of the 
curriculum, the library will truly 
become an essential element of each 
student's education. 
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The View from an 
Academic Librarian 

Julie Bobay 

Around the country, academic li- 
brarians have reported puzzlement 
over low attendance at such programs 
as term paper workshops, credit 
courses in library skills and library 
tours. The low attendance was espe- 
cially difficult to understand given an 
obvious need for the information by 
many student. Many librarians 
assumed their publicity was not 
adequate, and changed the color of 
announcements, methods of distribu- 
tion, and scheduling. Often these 
changes made no difference, and many 
prograirs have been dropped. 

Marketing Library Services 

These anomalies have sparked 
several good articles about librarians' 
failure to apply sound marketing 
principles to library programs. WeVe 
often violated a fundamental market- 
ing principle: clearly define an audi- 
ence with demonstrated needs BE- 
FORE designing the program. To 
define an audience, we must gather 
real data, not subjective anecdotal 
perceptions gained through our 
contacts with a small fraction of the 
student body over the reference desk. 

Not many librarians have gathered 
objective data on students* needs for 
library instruction. There are many 
reasons for this, not the least of which 
is the time demanded to collect this 
type of data. However, I believe the 
real explanation for skipping the data 
collection step is that we believe that 
we know students* needs. We pay 
dearly for this belief with repeated 
"errors in the "trial and error" ap- 
proach to program planning. The 
price we pay comes in the form of 
wasted resources and librarians* 
frustration over poorly-attended 
programs. 
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Programs offered to such broadly- 
defined groups as "freshmen writing 
terms papers" are a good example of 
this mistake. After explaining how to 
find an article on a topic for the 250th 
time at the reference desk, we plan, 
publicize and offer several sections of 
a Term Paper Workshop which covers 
that skill, yet nobody comes. Why 
not? Perhaps because students don't 
want to know 'library skills"; perhaps 
they only want to know how to accom- 
plish their assignment for a particular 
class. 

Integrated Library 
Instruction 

This leads me to believe in the im- 
portance of integrating library instruc- 
tion into the academic environment in 
which students operate. A challenge 
posed by this integration is that it 
removes complete control for library 
instruction from librarians. It forces 
us into the new role of convincing 
teaching faculty that we, as librarians, 
can and should work with the teaching 
faculty to achieve effective library 
skills instruction. Classroom faculty 
must be as commited to this goal as 
we are, and we must take responsibil- 
ity for showing them the importance of 
this partnership. This is not a novel 
idea — Evan Farber of Earlham Col- 
lege, Bibliographic Instruction Librar- 
ian of the Year for 1987, has been 
advocating this approach for years. 

Indiana University is different from 
Karlham College in many respects, 
especially in size. W>^cn I became 
Instruction Librarian at iU-Blooming- 
ton, with a student population of over 
30,000 and a teaching faculty of 
almost 1500, 1 was considerably 
intimidated and somewhat distressed 
when 1 heard people talk about the 
importance of integrating library 
instruction into the curriculum. In 
scope, the task seemed comparable to 
the preservation challenges facing 
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libraries with huge, disintegrating 
collections. 

However, after experiencing first- 
hand a few notable failures of the 
*Tenn Paper Workshop" variety, I 
became more open to the idea of 
course-integrated instruction on a 
large scale. This is the approach 
taken quite successfully at both Ohio 
State and Illinois, and although each 
institution seems to have found 
different programs that work best for 
them, I thought we should be search- 
ing for one that would work at lU- 
Bloomington. 

English Composition 
Program 

After reaching consensus on the 
importance of course-integrated 
instruction, the lU-B Libraries decided 
in 1985 that we could best deliver 
effective introductory library instruc- 
tion through the mandatory Elemen- 
tary Composition course. The English 
Department at Indiana University- 
Bloomington offers approximately 160 
sections of W131, Elementary compo- 
sition, per year, v^th 25 students per 
section. English instructors face 
several challenges in teaching writing 
skills, including motivating students 
who are generally uninterested in 
writing without recourse to a subject 
matter which might interest them, 
and reliance on a large corps of Eng- 
lish graduate students to teach all the 
sections. 

For years, the Libraries had been 
offering a library tour to all W131 
instructors who requested one. Over 
time, librarians and instructors 
became dissatisfied with the tours. 
There was insufficient time to do a 
tour of the large building and give any 
meaningful instruction. Instruction 
given on tours was difficult to hear 
and students were embarrassed to be 
seen by their friends on a library tour. 
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There was no opportunity for practice 
with basic tools. Librarians were 
*lDumt-out" after giving hundreds of 
identical tours. However, instructors 
still called in large numbers to ar- 
range tours; evidently it was their best 
option. 

The Libraries approached the 
English Department with a proposal 
to prepare a program to teach basic 
skills in library use (card catalog, 
periodical indexes and newspaper 
indexes.) The program would no 
longer include a guided library tonr; a 
self-guided tour was made available 
and the class presentation was built 
on the premise that students had 
completed the tour. The precious 50- 
minute class period would be used for 
library instruction. 

Implementation and 
Evaluation 

The English Department's Composi- 
tion Committee agreed to provide 
advice to the librarians who would 
develop the lesson. They confirmed an 
emphasis on periodical indexes and 
suggested the lesson be made concrete. 
In order to collect information from 
the instructors themselves, the Librar- 
ies sent a questionnaire to all W131 
instructors who had brought a class to 
the Libraries the previous semester. 
Based on information from the 
Committee and the instructors, the 
Libraries developed a slide program, 
narrated by a librarian, which in- 
cluded in-class exercises using quar- 
terly issues of Wilson indexes. This 
program met the marketing precept of 
defining an audience and developing a 
service designed to meet needs of 
those individuals. 

Another critical part of a succes.sful 
marketing program is evaluation. To 
try to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
program, the libraries sent question- 
naires to all instructors and students 
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who had experienced it. From those 
questionnaires, we learned *hat the 
lesson helped make a complicated 
process less complicated, and even 
students who complained that the 
session was "boringf and "told us a lot 
of stuff we already knew" recom- 
mended that all W131 classes should 
have the lesson. 

In spite of some ambiguous and 
somewhat mysterious result?, we did 
identify several clear reactions to our 
program. We learned that the self- 
guided tour was not effective, the 
lesson was too passive and did not 
engage the attention of students, the 
lesson covered too many concepts in 
too short a time, and the inclass 
exercise was not a real enough experi- 
ence to be completely effective. 

Computer-Based 
Library Instruction 

Based on that feedback, we are in 
the midst of two concurrent projects. 
First, we have changed the program to 
a 15-minute slide show concerning the 
choice and use of a periodical index, 
with the remaining 35 minutes de- 
voted to an in-library ey<^rcise using 



library materials. Second, we are co- 
developing, with English faculty and 
an Instructional Designer, a computer- 
based lesson for W131 . This computer 
lesson will be a part of a library skills 
package consistion of the lesson, an 
informational packet for W131 in- 
structors discussing ways to integrate 
the lesson into their course, and a 
follow-up in-library exercise based on 
the computer lesson. We hope to 
implement this program in Fall 1988. 

Now, with the benefit of hindsight, 
it seems clear that the process of 
delivering effective course-integrated 
library instruction began with the first 
initiatives of librarians to become a 
part of the learning environment of 
the university. After many starts and 
stops, we have continued to build a 
sense of partner.ship with the English 
faculty to provide basic library in- 
struction. Even though each inter- 
ation of the library instruction compo- 
nent causes new realizations of 
shortcomings, we can see progress 
over time. We are ver>' optimistic 
about capit-alizing on the relationship 
we are building with the English 
Department faculty in providing 
library instruction. 
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On March 14, 1988, 1 visited 
Earlham ColL-ge, home of one of the 
most well-documented programs of 
course-integrated library instruction 
in the country. As one of four librari- 
ans visiting Earlham's Library that 
day, I met with Evan Farber, Director 
and originator of the instruction pro- 
grain, and Nancy Taylor and James 
Kennedy, reference librarians long 
involved with this course-integrated 
approach to library instruction. Mr. 
Farber's and others' remarks were 
taped at an informal round table 
discussion, where we were given an 
overview of the program and support 
ing handouts, and an afternoon 
session which consisted, in part, of an 
informal question-and-answer period. 
This article shares with Indiana 
Libraries readers the salient points of 
the day: F*'?rber (Evan Farber), 
Taylor (Nancy Taylor), Kennedy 
(James Kennedy), MM (author), 
Davis (Fran Davis, Owensboro, Ky, 
Junior College), and Moore (Joyce 
Moore, Jefferson Community College, 
Louisville, KY). All remarks are 
verbatim unless edited for the pp.r 
poses of clarification; edited areas are 
indicated with brackets. 



From the Mormng Round- 
Table Discussion 

Farber: One of the premises we 
start off with is that students don't 
like libraries . . . because they don't 
feel comfortable. An article in College 
and Research Libraries on "Library 
anxietyV reported on a study done at 
East Carolina University where 
students kept a journal of their librar>' 
experiences; freshmen used such 
words as "scared", "uneasy", all kinds 
of things reflecting anxiety . . . when 
people feel anxious abut a situation, 
they avoid it . . . Certainly the terri- 
tory is unfamiliar, and because they 
tiun't feel in control of it they avoid it. 
And they can avoid it, unless they're 
forced to use it. But even for those 
freshmen who like libraries or feol 
relatively comfortable because they've 
had good experiences, they don't know 
how to use it very well. They know 
how to use their own libraries, per- 
haps, that is, the high school libraries, 
but they come into a college library 
and they see the Readers Guide and 
the card catalog, and they say, Veil, I 
know how to use these things, and 
thafs all I need', and they never go 
beyona those. And they don't need to, 
in many ca<;es, unless their assign- 
ments force Ihem to do that kind of 
thinf^. E\en hero, students will still 
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use the card catalog and the Readers 
Guide and go back to that high school 
syndrome. 

Most faculty assignments do not 
make good use of the library; imless 
the faculty are educated to it, most 
assignments are trivial or unreason- 
able or confusing ... or have [out-of- 
date or erroneous] bibliographies. 

MM: The ever popular scavenger 
hunt. . . 

Farber: Yes, where the faculty 
really think they're helping the 
library, 'we're making the students do 
things that are interesting' .. . It's 
often frustrating for students and 
realiy doesn't teach them anything 
except . . . well, I don't know what it 
teaches them, except that maybe they 
can only find things in the library by 
hit-or-miss. 

So there are these various reasons 
that we think its important to have a 
program that teaches students how to 
use the library that involves working 
with the faculty. Our program has a 
couple of basic thrusts to it. First, it's 
a course integrated program; that is, a 
program where we do not teach 
students to use the library outside of 
courses ... we only work through 
courses that are already in place. One 
reason, noi the best one, to be sure, 
but perhaps one of the most practical, 
is that politically it makes sense to do 
this. That is, the courses are already 
in place, you don't have to fight with 
Ihe curriculum committee. The 
curriculum — if you want to look at it 
as a pie, everybody gets a piece of the 
pie, the English department, the 
science people. . . and if you're going to 
want a piece of that pie for the library, 
you're Interested in taking somebody 
else's piece. So it becomes a political 
issue . . . fighting for some of the turf 
and thaCs not a very wise thing to do; 
not only unwise, sometimes it has no 



results because librarians don't have a 
lot of political power. 

So politically it makes sense to 
work through the courses. But even if 
it weren't expedient to do this, proba- 
bly educationally it makes sense . . . 
students are not interested in learning 
how to find information. You're not 
really interested in learning how to 
use a library until you need it . . . it's 
not inherently interesting. You have 
to create that interest by catching 
them through an assignment, or by 
piggy-backing it through an assign- 
ment. Those are the things students 
are interested in: getting better 
grades and saving time. If you can 
make learning how to use the library 
part of the assignment, then students 
will learn how to use it. 

M ^or Aspects of Earlham's 
Program 

Course-integration is a basic part of 
our program. It's either course-related 
or course-integrated. I use those 
terms, they're not quite synonymous. 
Course-related means the assignment 
has something to do with the course 
assignment; course-integrated means 
that the assignment really becomes 
built into the course and is actually an 
inherent part of the course. In either 
case, with students it's become an 
expectation that if they have any kind 
of library assignment, one of [the 
librarians] is going to come into the 
classroom, or they're going to come in 
here and we're going to teach them 
particular sources. Sometimes even 
without faculty nembers requesting 
it, the students will say 'when is the 
library going to do this?;' and even say 
to faculty at times, 'hey, we ought to 
go over to the library or have Nancy or 
Evan come over and talk to us.' 

A real benefit [of a classroom 
session on library use], aside from 
teaching students how to use the 
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library, is that it makes the students 
feel as though the library and the 
librarians are really part of what 
they're here for. In other words, 
they're here to learn and the librari- 
ans are part of that program. We are 
another aspect of their education. I 
think it makes a difference in the way 
they view the library. [There is] a 
very different attitude here, than, I 
think, in most places. There is a 
rapport between us and the students. 

Another aspect of our program is 
that it is a structured program. It 
begins right at the beginning of the 
students' [college] careers, before the 
students begin courses. In a sense, 
students* library skills parallel their 
development throughout their four 
years here. . . By and large, our 
students are very good at using the 
library and in some areas, particularly 
in biology and psychology, are really 
quite independent at tackling almost 
any topic in those areas. 

The third aspect of the program is 
that it needs cooperation . . . cooperat- 
ing with faculty members, in planning 
assignments, in implementing assign- 
ments, in all aspects of library work. 
Even planning courses sometimes, 
changing the way a course is struc- 
tured. 

MM: Doyouget todo that? 

Farber: Not oflen. In most cases, 
the faculty has an assignment in mind 
and will come in ar.u talk about it. 
But there have been times when the 
nature of a course hai 'hanged. 
The political science American 
government class is the best example. 
The whole course is built around 
students, freshmen really, learning 
how to find and use government 
documents, and that course was 
planned with bibliographic instruction 
in mind. 

Those are some of the characteris- 
Q tics of the program. I want to say this, 
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also, keep in mind that this program 
has been going for more than 20 years. 
So it's a program [with which] we've 
had ]ots of experience . . . and opportu- 
nities to develop and perfect, particu- 
larly to perfect the organization 

Let me backtrack a moment to say 
one thing about course-related instruc- 
tion [being] preferable to other types 
of library instruction in its flexibility; 
we can take assignment; we can do it 
very quickly. Whereas with a work- 
book, for example, it's not that easy to 
change. When a new reference work 
comes out, we can immediately incor- 
porate it into the new assignment. If 
the nature of the assignment changes 
we can adapt it to, say, a full class, an 
hour's lecture, or we can make it a ten- 
minute lecture. We can adapt it to 
beginning students or upperclass 
students, even within a class where 
there's a mixed group . . . We can 
adapt the assignment to meet the 
needs of all those students in a variety 
of ways, meeting part of them one 
time and meeting the whole class later 
on . . . It [course-related instruction] 
is much more flexible than any other 
kind of approach. 

MM: Do you find that some of the 
new faculty coming in have already 
heard about this and are expecting 
and are willing to work with it? 

Farber: When new faculty are 
interviewed here, almost always one of 
us or the science librarian serve as 
part of the interviewing situation, that 
is . . . they'll put us on the agenda. So 
they've already met one of us anc 
know something about the program. 
In faculty orientations, when new 
faculty are all together before school 
begins, I always talk to them a little 
bit about the library. 

Most of (the library instruction) 
takes place afler their courses begin, 
that is, within the department. If 
someone comes in to teach psychology, 
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or biology, especially, they almost 
naturally will talk to their colleagues 
about some library component and 
then, after their courses are set and 
announced, one of us will get in touch 
with the faculty. [For example, in our 
contact we might begin with some- 
thinglike.] 1 see you're teaching 19th 
century literature this term; what are 
you planning to do in terms of the 
library?* 

Taylor: Or, 'will there be some sort 
of research component,' something like 
that 

MM: Some people in our English 
department would be glad to hear 
from our library instruction office 
while others would ask. Why are you 
asking me about my course? This is 
my class'. 

Farber: I would ask the question in 
another way, if you're expecting that 
kind of response. I would say, 'are you 
doing anything in terms of the library? 
As students going to be using the 
library at ?11?* I don't see how anyone 
could take offense at that. They'll say, 
'yeah, why don't you put some books 
on reserve' probably. But once you get 
your foot in the door that way, then 
you can open it up a litle more and 
say; 'are they going to be using any 
library materials, are they going to be 
doing any papers or any kind of 
assignment, or doing any kind of 
research?* 

Davis: Would you pick a faculty 
member who is willing to work with 
you and then let him be a salesiran for 
you? 

Farber: My general advice is to 
work on individuals, individuals you 
know who are open, innovative, who 
are not defensive, and for one reason 
or another, whom you feel comfortable 
in approaching. Some faculty who use 
the library a lot feel that if they know 
how to use the library, their students 



know how to use the library. And if 
their students need to know how to 
use it, they'll tell them. So it's really a 
matter of personality, openness. 

Later on, the best way [to deter- 
mine the need for contacting a faculty 
member], is feedback from the refer- 
ence desk. That is, a student coming 
in and asking questions, because they 
have a demonstrated need. You can 
call your faculty member and say, 'Lat 
night some of your students came in' , 
. . you have to be careful because 
faculty members could take it very 
personally and immediately become 
defensive . , . but a faculty member 
who is really interested in teaching 
can recognize that their students are 
having a tough time and you can help. 
Another way is not to suggest, neces- 
sarily, a whole hour of library instruc- 
tion. It may be, that the faculty 
r lember has the whole term laid out 
und doesn't want to give up a whole 
hour. 'Can I come in for just a few 
minutes and hand out some material 
and talk a little bit?' 

The Library Use Quiz^ 

Farber: The Library Use Quiz [is] 
given during the orientation period. 
It's a very simple test, refined over the 
years. The assumption is that any 
student who has gone through a 
decent high school and been taught 
the library ought to be able to pass 
this test. When we talk to them later 
on in a class and say, 'you know how 
to use the Readers Guide, don't you?', 
we want them to understand what 
we're comparing the current course 
content to (such as Social Science 
Index, etc.) 

Ninety percent of our students pass 
this test . . . our entering classes are 
about 300, so about 30 students every 
year don't pass this test. [The test] is 
given to them on, say a Thursday 
afternoon; by Thursday evening we 
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have graded the test and identified 
those students who haven't passed. A 
note is put in their box the next day 
saying they haven't passed the test 
and that they should come into the 
library to get some instruction. [There 
is a set of "make-up" exercises to do 
then, often administered by student 
assistants.] 

MM: This is totally optional? 

Farber: . . . How many respond to 
that first note? 

Kennedy: About half. 

Farber: We follow up with maybe a 
second note, a note to their advisers, a 
note to every person who's taking the 
Humanities course, the Humanities 
instructors, a whole variety of things 
to get them to come in. 

Kennedy: We also have our student 
assistants call them on the phone, and 
sometimes we just have to write them 
off... 

Farber: fhis all happens before the 
term begins. 

Humanities P 

Farber: We are in a quarter sys- 
tem. Humanities I, H, and III are the 
only courses that all students take. 
[The purpose is] to teach students to 
read intelligently, to write, and to 
discuss. They write very short reac- 
tion papers just using the text and 
correcting each other's papers. The 
students are reading about a book a 
week for 10 weeks and those books 
range widely in nature. 

Halfway through the course is a 
week during which they're supposed to 
have no readings, and that is the week 
that we give them their library in- 
struction. Now, this is the one class 
where what I said earlier doesn^t 
pertain, when I said that all our 
instruction is course-related or course- 



integrated. This course has no specific 
librar>' assignment. Students are not 
supposed to use secondary sources. 
But historically instructors of this 
course thought it important for stu- 
dents to be introduced to the library 
their first term here. 

It was up to us to design a project 
that would introduce students to the 
library . . . [The Humanities I assign- 
ment is a booklet entitled, "Search 
Strategy and Reference Sources", and 
covers finding background information 
on a topic, using subject headings, 
finding bibliographies, using the 
Reference Keyword Index (discussed 
below) and the card catalog, finding 
reviews and using periodical indexes. 
On the cover of each booklet is at- 
tached a list of three topics with which 
to work through the different sections 
of the exercise booklet.] We choose 
about 30-40 topics, related in one way 
or another to something the students 
will have read. 

Taylor: The topics are research^ d 
ahead of time by library staff so we 
know they'll be successful ... we tried 
one year to have the instructors choose 
the topics; they chose topics which 
they thought were researchable, but 
were not. The idea is to have the 
students research the topics so they'll 
have success with them. 

Farber: Nancy or I meet these 
classes and talk about the purpose of 
the assignment (which is] to teach 
them how to use the library, to save 
them time . . . our lecture consists of 
discussing each section of the exercise 
booklet, justifying why each of the 
sections is important. 

The Keyword Index^ 

One of the most interesting discov- 
eries at Earlham college was the 
library's Keyword Index, which lists 
almost everything in Reference. It is 
updated twice a year, but may soon be 
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updated every terni. It's enormously 
helpful in updating the many bibliog- 
raphies the Reference si:affhas de- 
velped. Farber almost never,uses the 
card catalog for reference anymore. 
The Keyword Index was developed by 
Earlham's computer center from the 
reference shelflist. Listings are 
arranged by significant words in the 
reference sources' titles. It has been 
found by the reference staff and by 
library users that it is often easier to 
refer to the Keyword Index iio identify 
reference books on a topic than to use 
the subject card catalog. 

"Golden Treasures'"^ 

The Reference Department main- 
tains a collection of hundreds of 
research guides/bibliographies (hu- 
morously referred to as their "Golden 
Treasures", the color of the first page 
being gold); about seventy to ninety 
are revised or created each year, via a 
personal computer. As new reference 
materials are acquired, a citation is 
added to each pertinent bibliography 
so that preparing the new editions can 
be done quickly. These bibliographies 
include annotations to reference 
works, lists of related periodicals and 
available indexes, and, when appropri- 
ate, information on various CD-ROM 
indexes, e.g.,^/?iC Silverplatter, 
Psychlity Sociofile. etc. 

Questions and Answers in 
the Afternoon 

The group viewed portions of video 
tapes from Earlham's BI Workshops, 
including one in which a professor 
from the Biology Department at Ohio 
State University discussed a course- 
integrated program created by him 
and Virginia Tiefel following their 
attendance at an Earlham workshop. 

MM: How oflen do faculty come 
with the librarians to your various 
workshops? One of the things Tm 
always contending is that we librari- 
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ans are always talking to librarians. 
We need to talk to the faculty. 

Farber: That was one of the rea- 
sons we began our workshops. They 
were not just for librarians. We tried 
to make them attractive by offering 
reduced rates for faculty and we had a 
grant for several years to underwrite 
the expenses. In all of the workshops 
we've held, more than half of the 
audience has been faculty. 

MM: I would say that the Ohio 
State professor came along with 
Virginia and then became inspired. 
Did she have an ulterior motive, 
thinking this would get him inspired? 

Farber: Sure ... it had repercus- 
sions way beyond what she initially 
expected. Afler they went back [to 
their schools], Virginia started having 
her own workshops. Several times a 
year she will invite perhaps fifty 
faculty members with whom she*s not 
had much contact in the library and 
have three or four faculty members 
who have been converted testify to 
(the success of the program]. 

Our workshops are limited to about 
fifty, primarily because of the facili- 
ties, but we also have a chance to get 
to know each other in the day-and-a- 
half 

MM: In February, you had your 
Eckard College-Earlham College 
Workshop. Is that a regular event? 

Farber: Every other year. 

MM: Is there n particular theme to 
those conferences? 

Farber: It's the same idea: biblio- 
graphic instruction, although at one 
we talked a lot more about CD-ROM*s. 
We use faculty to talk about what 
theyVe done. 

MM: Besides Ohio State, what 
other universities can you think of 
that have gone back and really gotten 
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converts to this course-integration 
approach? 

Farber: The Univerity of Wiconsin- 
Parkside. . . a lot of places do a little 
bit . . . Bowling Green (State Univer- 
sity) does . . . 

Kennedy: UCIJ^? 

Farber: Not m v.\ anymore ... I 
know several smaller schools in 
California that do a fair amount. 

Davis: Have you thought about any 
way of integrating computer-assisted 
instruction with this? Maybe as a 
reinforcement to what you Ve done. 

Farber: I don't know of anybody 
that's really doi.e very much. Years 
ago the University of Denver did some 
at a very elementary level but they 
don't do it anymore. 

Taylor: Unless it's very sophisti- 
cated computer work, it's not going to 
measure up to a person being able to 
respond to a question in a class ... at 
least when a human being comes tc 
talk to you, you [can] then identify 
that human being the next time you 
walk into the library. 

MM: When you go to the classes, do 
they immediately have to begin 
working on the difTerent assignments? 

Farber: It's often a problem . . . (we 
tell the instructors that the] instruc- 
tion we've given is not going to be 
nearly as effective unless it's imple- 
mented almost immediately thereaf- 
ter. Instructors don't really seem to 
take that seriously . . . the students, 
too often, don't begin their work right 
after instruction. 

MM: I see each of your handouts 
has a place where the due date is 
entered. Do you set those due dates? 

Farber: The faculty set them . . . 
(but] we set the Humanities due date 



for about 10 days after we give it to 
them. 

MM: How many students are going 
to be working on those Humanities I 
assignments at the same time? 

Farber: The sections are about 20 
apiece and several sections may be 
due the same day, and certainly 
they're all due within a week to 10 
days. 

MM: Do you have enough of the 
topics so that no students are working 
on the same topics? 

Taylor: No, they do work on the 
same topics, but they don't need to 
check out books; they just need to 
identify materials, so if you can just 
get things back on the reference shelf, 
it isn't a problem. 

MM: Do you see students working 
together? Do you mind that? 

Farber: No . . . it's not a very 
difTicult assignment. We tell them it's 
going to take them only an hour or two 
hours to do it. They could do it them- 
selves in the same amount of time it 
would take to find out who else is 
doing their topic. 

Taylor: I frequently have people 
come up and ask if they can work on it 
together. I think it's great; they can 
talk about what they're doing. 

MM: Jim, you've been here about 
as long as Evan has. How long have 
you been here, Nancy? 

Taylor: Seven Years. 

MM: Did you do this type of 
proach where you were before? 

Taylor: I was at the University of 
Wisconsin, and we were in the School 
of Education,, so we worked with a lot 
of graduate students and the begin- 
ning level education students. 
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MM: In higher level courses at 
Earlham, are there any library re- 
quirements where the students will be 
coming back to you? 

Taylor: Oh yes, in a almost all of 
them. . . 

MM: And do you find that most of 
the students have retained some of 
the information that they've gotten 
along the way? 

Taylor: I think so. 

Farber: Some; I keep saying that 
you can't expect them to remember 
individual works of reference . . . the 
most important thing is to change 
their attitude, and to get them to 
understand something about the 
nature of working with materials and 
particularly to feel comfortable about 
librarians, I mean, to feel good about 
asking for help. I think they do 
understand that there are indexes and 
abstracting services, there are certain 
kinds of reference works. . . 

MM: Do you get students in on 
their own . . . who realize the value of 
what you are doing? 

Farber: Not in every course, very 
few. In the American Government 
course Nancy mentioned earlier, the 
instructor is asked to put on his 
evaluation form something about the 
library assignment in the class. It's 
very "heavy" assignment; mostly 
freshmen are in the class, yet they've 
being taught to use CIS, the Monthly 
Catalog, all sorts of documents. A 
typical [student] response is, It was a 
heavy assignment, but I sure learned 
a lot'. 

Taylor: That is a class where the 
assignment is so cential. The profes- 
sor doesn't lecture on the assignment 
except on the day we come to talk. 
The purpose of the assignment is to 
use primary documents to figure out 
what's going on in modern govern- 



ment; and it's on the final. That's 
probably our best example [of course- 
integrated library instruction]. 

Farber: The Chemistry 
Department's comprehensive final for 
senior chemistry majors has a biblio- 
graphic question as one of the three 
questions. 

Taylor: The students go to the 
library to do research to answer the 
question . , . which is actually true, in 
a different way with a lot of our 
departments. All the Biology Senior 
Seminars include library research; 
almost all our senior seminars include 
research. 

MM: One thing I've discovered at 
Indiana State University is that most 
of the pure research courses are at the 
graduate level, and by the time the 
student gets into their research 
course, they shouldhave (but haven't) 
gotten all of this information long 
before. For example, sometimes 
they're at a 600-level course before 
they really start using Psychological 
Abstracts, 

Taylor: That was true in Wisconsin 
all the time. Students would be 
working on a Ph. D. in Education and 
had never heard of ERIC. They 
literally had never needed any kind of 
research before. 

MM: We've seen from some of the 
handouts this morning part of the 
answer to this question, but how has 
technology changed what you do? 
Some of your handouts i.e. including 
Silverplatter. 

Farber: It really hasn't changed 
anything else; I think it will. It may 
change the nature of assignments. 

MM: Do you plan on having more 
CD-ROM stations? 

Farber: Definitely. 
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MM: Do you ever have any work- 
shops for the students outside of their 
classes at all? Any kind of *come in 
and tour around the library . . .7 

Farber: No, everything we do is 
strictly in terms of the classes. 

MM: Do you have anything just for 
the faculty, where you get the faculty 
together? 

Farber: Years ago we did that . . . 
on a Saturday, 10-15 years ago, we 
offered free lunch. About 30 faculty 
attended, 6 who were using instruc- 
tion already and talked about it. 

MM' Have you not done anything 
with that now that you've got the CD- 
ROM, for example? 

Kennedy: I think of CD-ROM as 
being an extension of periodical 
indexes and online searching, so when 
we're meeting classes — psychology, 
education, and so on — ^we'll be giving 
demonstrations of CD-ROM. 

MM: For students or faculty? 

Kennedy: These are for classes, so 
if the faculty is present, as I assume 
they would be, then, yes. 

Farber: We have talked about 
getting a projector. 

MM: Yes, we use one for online 
catalog instruction and we can use it 
for database instruction. We have a 
Sony projection unit and now we have 
a liquid crystal display. 

Farber: They're expensive. 

MM: Cheaper than you'd think. 
The LCD is much cheaper than the 
Sony was when the Sony was bought, 
but the Sony was state-of-the-art then. 
The LCD, I think, was $1000, and it 
has some nice software, so we can 
download our screens. 

Farber: How big is it? 



MM: It looks like a thick clipboard 
which sets on top of a lower-than- 
standard wattage overhead projector; 
the lower wattage is necessary or your 
image gets hot during extended use 
and begins to fade away. However, 
many of the newest LCD models have 
built-in cooling fans reported to 
address the problem. 

MM: Your freshmen quiz, do you 
have anything like that beyond the 
freshman year? 

Farber: There's really no place to 
give it to them where we have them all 
together. The only other time they* re 
all together is when they're taking the 
Humanities course and have no other 
library instruction for maybe a couple 
of years. You see what happens there, 
they come back in and it's like they've 
never been in a library before. And 
then there are students whose Hu- 
manities instruction is immediately 
followed up by two or three courses 
[that include instruction] that same 
term. That's one of the problems of 
this kind of instruction, is that there is 
no uniformity to it. It's a disadvan- 
tage in most ways, but it's never 
boring. 

Concluding Thoughts 

The course-integrated instruction 
program at Earl) ' is a good example 
of what can be accomplished in what 
one could describe as a laboratory 
atmosphere; twenty years ago Evan 
Farber and his colleagues began a 
program that continues to be a model. 
Academic libraries of all sizes need to 
continue to investigate the possibili- 
ties of increasing their work with 
faculty to achieve higher percentages 
of research-literate students. Farber 
has always emphasized that the 
Earlham program is not exportable in 
its entirety. But the underlying 
principles of communication with 
faculty, and of working closely with 
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them to make the instruction (and any 
subsequent library assignments) as 
meaningful as possible, are tenets 
which all instruction librarians need 
to consider in planning and imple- 
menting their various instructional 
programs. 

Notes 

^Mellon Constance A. "Library 
Anxiety: A Grounded Theory and Its 
Development." College and Research 
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of the "Golden Treasures", and for 
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at Earlham and workshops sponsored 
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Farber, Lilly Library, Earlham Col- 
lege, Indiana, 47374. 
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^Preparation for Undergraduate 
Bibliographic Instruction: 
A Personal Experienced^ 



Mary Stanley, 
Reference Librarian, 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
at Indianapolis Libraries 



Introduction 

At some point in the education 
process, a student should develop an 
ability to use a library effectively. At 
least that is th^ hope of this librarian. 
This ability, hopefully, will be one that 
will transfer to lifelong learning in an 
information society. As an academic 
librarian, I encounter many students 
at various levels in their education 
process who do not possess adequate 
library skills, and an exceedingly large 
number of these students are college 
freshmen who dD not know even the 
basics of using a library. Biblio- 
graphic instruction is one process 
librarians have es^iiblished in an 
attempt to familiarize students with 
the physical layout and services of the 
library, and to introduce them to basic 
search strategies and information 
resources. Students need to be able to 
apply search strategies in their 
various coursework. An initial tour or 
a single instructional session is only 
the beginning for devoioping a 
student*s library use skills. 

Recently "t Indiana University 
Purdue University at Indianapolis 
(lUPUI), a faculty member ap- 
proached me prior to a scheduled 
orientation for her class. She had 
quizzed her btudents on their library 
use in order to give me an idea about 
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their library backgrounds. Six of the 
students were college seniors; not one 
of them had ever set foot in our library 
during their four year at the institu- 
tion! The professor was appalled that 
students could reach this level without 
ever using the library. This is not 
atypical of our students since many 
are commuters, and probably use their 
local lib'-ary (at least, hopefully^ they 
are uslr.c; some library). 

The term "library orientation" is not 
a new one. It has been used for many 
years to describe any attempt at 
teaching students how to use a library. 
For some instruction librarians it may 
mean simply walking a group through 
the library, pointing out various spots 
of interest, or resources. For others, it 
might mean an audio-cassette package 
that the students use on their own, or 
a printed self-guided tour. For others 
still, orientation activities might 
always take place in a classroom 
setting, either in the library itself or in 
an acdemic department classroom. 

Background on Library 
Instruction at lUPUI 

At lUPUI bibliographic instruction 
and orientations are provided in both 
the library and departmental class- 
room locations. The Library has its 
o\\r classroom which accomodates 30 
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to 50 students. The room has the 
advantages of an overhead projector, 
screen, blackboard, and sample 
resources for use during instruction, 
e.g. indexes and abstracts. Since the 
instruction classroom is located within 
the Library, actual resources for which 
there are no samples can be brought to 
the room without difficulty. In the 
departmental classroom environment 
the instruction librarian must rely 
solely on lecture and/or printed 
handouts since the location is remote 
to the Library, often a frustrrting 
arrangement. Therefore, the Library's 
classroom is preferable to a depart- 
ments* classrooms. 

Subject-specific/course-related 
bibliographic instruction at lUPUI is 
arranged between teaching faculty 
and a library liaison. Most sessions 
are at faculty request, although 
sessions have been arranged for 
groups of students at their request. 
The latter request is usually made 
when a specific course assignment is 
given which requires knowledge of 
using specific sources. Student- 
requested instruction sessions are set 
up at the convenience of the students 
(often during their lunch or free time). 

Sessions arranged through teaching 
faculty are usually held in the library 
classroom during a normal class 
period and the instructor is usually 
present. This promotes "library 
awareness" and allows for an "on-site 
introduction^ to actual resources and 
services of the library. Usually, only 
one session is scheduled for a given 
class. While one session is better than 
none at all, single session instruction 
severely limits how much information 
a student can reab ably absorb. For 
the new library user the session may 
produce an overload situation, while 
others in the class may find the 
information repetitious. It is truly 
difficult to meet the needs of everyone. 



Scheduling and the 
Librarian/Faculty Interview 

An important advantage of subject- 
specific library instruction is that it 
provides opportunities for establishing 
good library/faculty relations. In order 
to ultimately achieve an effective 
instructional experience, the librarian 
must establish contact and clear 
communication with the faculty 
member well in advance of the sched- 
uled session. 

Oftentimes, a professor requests a 
library instruction session because he 
recognizes a lack of "scholarly credibil- 
ity" in the resources most frequently 
used by students, e. g. popular maga- 
zine over scholarly jo imals, general 
encyclopedias over sj ecialized subject 
works, etc. When I am first ap- 
proached by a faculty member to 
present a library orientation, I ask if 
the students are to complete an 
assignment in relation to the library 
instruction session and if there are 
specific resources that the professor 
would like to have presented to the 
class. Also, it helps to know what 
resources the students might already 
be familiar with. Further, I ask if 
students will be picking their own 
topics or if they will be selecting one 
from a list of topics compiled by the 
professor. This information is helpful 
in terms of my determining which 
resources would be most appropriate 
for the instruction session. During our 
preliminary discussions, I also encour- 
age faculty members who request a 
library instruction session to be 
present if at all possible during the 
session, since many times they will 
remember a particular source or point 
of interest during the actual session 
that they might have forgotten to 
mention during the initial scheduling 
interview. 

Another advantage of subject- 
specific instruction is that students 
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establish a contact within the library. 
Many times after such sessions, 
students will specifically request the 
librarian who taught their class, even 
thought the reference librarian avail- 
able is perfectly capable of assisting 
the student. 

One question that I have been 
asked by both faculty and students is 
"Don't you ever get bored teaching the 
same thing over and over?" My reply 
is that each class is totally different. 
Questions and responses vary as 
greatly as do the students, and I 
usually learn something new with 
each session I teach. For example, I 
might learn not to use a specific term 
or technique, if later I discover th^-t it 
only confused the students. 

Usually, bibliographic instruction is 
requested by faculty who are teaching 
entry-level courses in particular 
departments. My subject liaison 
responsibilitie at lUPUI are to the 
School of Social Work and School of 
Public and Environmental Affairs 
(SPEA). However, I also assist in 
bibliographic instruction on a volun- 
teer basis for other general subject 
areas such ab communications and 
writing and guided studies. Each 
session is unique and I approach each 
one according to the faculty member's 
specific request and the students' 
library use background, if such infor- 
mation about their prior use of librar- 
ies is available. Receiving some class 
background beforehand can be mobt 
useful in your presentation. That is 
one of the reasons I find the initial 
interview with the faculty most 
important. It gives the librarian an 
opportunity to learn basic information 
about the class v.nd the material the 
faculty member f(els needs to be 
stressed. 
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Selecting Appropriate 
Strategies and Materials 

Preparation for the class instruction 
begins as soon after the interview with 
the professor as possible. I find that 
important information about the 
group is best remembered if I sit down 
immediately following the interview 
and list background information on 
the students, resources that the 
professor wants stressed, topics that 
will need to be covered, and other 
resources which might also be useful. 
Next, I determine what handouts (if 
any) would be appropriate for the 
session. If the students have little (r 
no previous library experience, I 
usually provide a one-sheet handout 
which includes a layout of the library; 
library hours and lending rules; a brief 
outline of Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation; and my name, room number, 
and telephone number at the bottom. 
If the session is for an introductory 
course, I distribute a brief bibliogrphy 
which includes a selected listing of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias related 
to the subject, basic reference items, 
specific indexing tools, and selected 
major periodicals related to the course 
subject. This bibliography gives them 
a start when they later return to the 
library to begin work on their assign- 
ment. I also discuss each of the 
bibliography's sources during the 
session and try to have them available 
at the session so the student see what 
they actually look like. When present- 
ing sources such as SocioU i^ical 
Abstracts or S(x:ial Scie^\^e Citation 
Index , I usually have .\ handout with 
examples of citations ^or each to 
clarify abbreviations or terms used 
v/ithin a citation. 

If students' topics are known 
beforehand, I try to present reference 
materials that will cover as many of 
the topics as possible. I also present 
various indexes that will aid in finding 
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current and/or scholarly articles on 
the topic. I have found in the social 
work classes that the professors stress 
scholarly journals most often. In 
almost every presentation, I at least 
introduce government publications as 
an important collection. There is a 
wealth of information in these docu- 
ments and many times faculty mem- 
bers and students either forget about 
their usefulness or are unaware of 
their value altogether. Our computer- 
ized INFOTRAC system makes 
locating government documents by 
subject much eas.er than manual 
searching of the print index sources 
for government publications. 

One of the most important things I 
try to remember through out a session 
is that I want to make students feel at 
ease in the library. This is not always 
easy and may seem unimportant to 
some readers, but I have found that 
many students (of all ages) are hesi- 
tant to admit that they do not know 
how to use the library. They can be 
made to realize that while all libraries 
have certain things in common, each 
individual library is slightly different, 
liveryone needs to learn how to use 
the specific library in his or her 
particular environment. Not long ago, 
I asked one of the speech classes I had 
oriented to evaluate my presentation. 
One of the students remarked that she 
did not feel as intimidated after I had 
admitted that I had to learn about the 
lUPUI Library when I came here as a 
librarian, even though I had been 
working in libraries all of my life. 
Humans, by nature, do not like to 
admit to fault, and college students 
are certainly no exception. If they can 
associate using the Library with a 
successful experience, they will be 
more apt to use it again. 

Conducti the Session 

When I actually begin a session I 
introduce myself and give a brief 



account of my background with the 
Library. I then try to determine which 
students are current users of the 
Library and which are using it for the 
first time. I also encourage their 
questions at any time during the 
session. During a presentation I 
might use the blackboard and over- 
head to emphasize points being 
discussed or present examples for 
sources. I also try to include some 
hands-on use of the sources being 
discussed, for example indexes. I 
might ask the students to determine 
the subject to check in the index. 
Even though they are all using differ- 
ent index samples, many of the sub- 
jects I use as examples will be covered 
in all of them. I try to have them 
participate as much as possible by 
getting them to suggest index topics as 
examples. This seems to give greater 
meaning to the instruction since the 
students can relate to exercises in 
something they are interested in. 

At the end of the session, I ask for 
any questions they may have, or if 
they feel unsure of any of the tools 
presented. Time permitting, I take 
them on a walk-through of the Li- 
brary. This will help them locate 
different re — .ces and services when 
they later return on their own. I 
usually end a session by encouraging 
students to come to me for specific 
help with their topics if they like, and 
! give them my office hours. 

In Conclusion 

Establishing good rapport with 
students may help in their continued 
use of the library. Not all sessions are 
Successful and some stuaents tune out 
as soon as I have started. However, I 
hope that some will leave the library 
instruction session with a little more 
confidence in their ability to use the 
library than when they walked in the 
door. One of the mose gratifying 
experiences is to have a student 
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return to the library and say, "Thanks 
for O.e orientation. It really helped 
me and HI be back for more help." I 
find that these students usually do 
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come back, again and again. And I 
feel that if I have made even one 
stucsnt a better user of the library, 
then my efforts have been worthwhile. 
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Introduction 

Undergraduate students arrive at a 
research-oriented university or college 
with varying levels of experience and 
ability in using libraries. The Purdue 
Undergraduate Library has designed a 
library instruction program to teach 
large numbers of undergraduates the 
essential library research skills 
needed for completing higher educa- 
tion programs and for lifelong learn- 
ing The objectives of the program are 
to instill a sense of the value of infor- 
mation utilization in an academic and 
career environment to all students 
without putting undue demands on 
limited library personnel resources 
responsible for the delivery of re- 
quested serxnces. 

In meeting these objectives, the 
Undergraduate Library Research 
Skills Instruction Program has devel- 
oped several options and components 
affording self-paced, on-demand 
interactive assistance from independ- 
ent study instruction modules and/or 
library reference assistance. Students 
can obtain information on how to 
conduct library research logically and 
efficiently from a basic self-guided 
audiocassette tour of the Undergradu- 
ate library facility, a comprehensive 
Research Skills Instruction printed 
guide, online catalog/index and peri 



odical literature micro-computer- 
assisted tutorials, classroom presenta- 
tions, and individual assistance at the 
Reference Desk. These alternative 
approaches allow students and faculty 
to address their information instruc- 
tion requirements depending on 
personal interest and motivation, 
course outline, and time constraints. 
In this respect, library personnel have 
flexibility in effectively meeting the 
heavy demands for sen'ice while 
maintaining necessary management 
duties and responsibilities. 

Program Rationale 

The Purdue Undergraduate Library 
opened in May 1982 with a specific 
mission to meet the curricular and 
general interest information and 
research needs of undergraduate 
students on the Purdue University 
campus. The subsequent operational 
goals and objectives for the Under- 
graduate Library are based on the 
premises outlined in "The mission of 
an university undergraduate library: 
Model statement" prepared by the 
ACRL Undergraduate Librarians 
Discussion Group and the Steering 
Committee of the University Libraries 
Section.^ The development and 
implementation of all supporting 
resources and services offered in the 
Undergraduate Library have reflected 
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a general appreciation of those factors 
considered to be most influential in 
providing a rewarding academic and 
personal experience for those lower- 
division undergraduates the library is 
intended to serve. In this respect, the 
nature of the large university environ- 
ment, the specific needs of under- 
graduates, and the types of staff and 
services required to effectively meet 
those needs have been regarded 
carefully. 

The Purdue Undcrgi aduate Library 
Research Skills Instruction Program 
exists as a response to the basic 
mission of the Undergraduate Library 
and the perceived immediate and long- 
range information literacy skills 
necessary for students and profession- 
als in what has been regarded as the 
Information Age. This program 
accepts that within the large univer- 
sit> re sef*rch -oriented setting, there 
are significant numbers of under- 
graduates with varying levels of 
experience and ability in using librar- 
ies. The program's specific objectives 
and goals are based on the presump- 
tion that: 

1. Most first-year students are 
unaware of the greater part of biblio- 
graphic sources available to them and 
do not yet have the sophisticated 
research skills needed to effectively 
utilize the research library^s potential. 

2. Some students are intimidated 
by the complexity and size of a large 
library system and may be reluctant to 
ask for assistance. 

3. The library is a highly compli- 
cated system of print and :ion-print in- 
formation. User instruction is needed 
for the student to locate pertinent 
material(s). 

The Undergraduate Library Re- 
search Skills Program is a student and 
instructor end user-oriented program 
of instruction. It is designed to 



enhance student research through 
integration of effective research 
methodologies and basic skills essen- 
tial for retrieval and critical analysis 
of information. The basic objective of 
the program is not only to provide 
students with the specific skills 
needed to successfully complete 
assignments, but also to prepare 
individuals to make effective lifelong 
use of information, information 
sources, and information systems. 

Program Objectives 

The program has identified four 
areas for which terminal objectives 
have been determined. Briefly, the 
four major areas and objectives are: 

1. Information Identification 
and Definition: The student under- 
stands how information is identified 
and defined by experts, and utilizes 
that understanding to determine the 
direction of his/her research. 

2. Information Structure: The 

student is able to identify the substan- 
tive and bibliographic structure, 
function, and use of information 
sources. 

3. Information Intellectually Ac- 
cessed: The student can locate the 
most appropriate information for his/ 
her needs using a selection ofinf nna- 
tion sources or systems. 

4. Information Physically 
Organized and Accessed: The 

student is able to identify the way 
collections of information sources are 
physically organized and accessed. 

Instructional objectives within 
these four major areas are presently 
supported through libraiy-dirccted 
application of the various components 
of the Library Research Skills Pro- 
gram package. These components 
consist of the Undergraduate Library 
Research Guide.'a self-guided audio- 
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tour of the Undergraduate Library, 
class and Independent Study Center 
presentations utilizing microcomputer 
tutorials, and individual assistance at 
the Reference/Information Desk. In 
the Spring 1988 semester, an 
instructor s guide for the program will 
be incorporated to outline for their use 
the most eflective methodology to 
integrate the program's components 
depending on their specific instruc- 
tional/course objectives. 

Instructional Components 

Research Guide 

Beginning in the Fall of 1985, all 
English 102/Freshman Composition 
students were required to purchase 
the Undergraduate Library Research 
Guide. The guide presents a system- 
atic search strategy applicable for any 
type of library research or information 
need. It encourages students to 
articulate their needs, define their 
topic, and determine the type of 
information (general, in-depth, spe- 
cific) they need. The guide not only 
assists the students, but also provides 
accurate library information for the 
teaching assistants to refer to when 
teachi'ig the process for writing a 
research paper. 

Audio-Tour 

The audio-tour component of the 
program package provides a general 
overview of what services and re- 
sources are available in the Under- 
graduate Library and where they are 
located. This aspect of the program 
allows students to obtain a floor plan 
map of the facility to which they can 
record a numbered location corre- 
sponding to information obtained in 
the taped walking tour. As an alter- 
native to conducting large group tours 
of the building, this methodelogy 
provides a feedback mechanism to the 
instructor to show that students have 
familiarized themselves with the 



facility. This approach has proved 
useful in reducing the amount of time 
previously expended by library staff in 
conducting tours, minimized disrup- 
tion for other students using the 
building, and allowed instructors 
another hour of classroom instruction 
they would have used by taking a tour. 
Students can use their own or library- 
provided Walkman -type players at a 
time of their choice. 

Microcomputer Tutorials 

The program's microcomputer 
tutorials are offered as another means 
for instructors to gain needed class- 
room instruction time, but still provide 
necessary instruction on specific 
library tools. The microcomputer- 
assisted tutorials are available to 
students through the services provided 
in the Undergraduate Library's 
Independent Study Center. These 
tutorials can be utilized by students at 
any time the center is open and are 
intended to provide a hands-on train- 
ing experience in periodical index 
procedures, and the use of the auto- 
mated online books and media catalog. 
These tutorials are designed to allow 
students to work at their own pace 
and at their time of need. The content 
presented m the tutorials relate to 
material in the Research Guide. The 
Research Guide has several tear-out 
pages corresponding to questions and 
information presented in the tutorials 
which can be completed and returned 
to the instructor as evidence of stu- 
dents' interaction with these pro- 
grams. In addition, the online catalog 
tutorial is a simulation of the Under- 
graduate Library Books and Media 
Catalog affording in.struction on this 
resource without frustrating other 
students familiar with search proce- 
dures who require access to limited 
public online terminals. 

Reference Service 

The Library Research Skills In- 
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Figure L 

Microcom- 
puter tutorial 
workstation 
in the Under- 
graduate 
Library^s 
Independent 
Study Center. 




struction Program is further comple- 
mented through the availability of 
individualized assistance offered at 
the Reference/Information Desk. This 
service is provided 78 hours a week 
and it is here that students may 
receive clarification of a point in the 
Research GuidCy additional informa- 
tion about a specific source or the 
library system in general, or guidance 
in what their next step in finding 
information should be. 

Classroom Presentations 

The librarians in the Undergradu- 
ate Library will provide extended in- 
class presentations at the request of 
instructors. However, with the 
incorporation and use of the Library 
Research Skills Instruction Program, 
th ese classroom presentations are now 
reserved for those classes that have 
utilized the program*s basic instruc- 
tion components and now require 
more advanced presentations in 
specialized research areas. 

The Purdue Undergraduate Library 
Research Skills Instruction Program 
operates on the fundamental principle 
that for a student to know how to 
learn about information within any 
di^icipline, he/she must have a process 



or framework from which to start. 
Information-seeking skills provide an 
advantage which not only impacts on 
the student's professional training, but 
provides a con^petitive edge for future 
success in the career of his/her choice. 
The ability to efficiently access, 
critically analyze, incorporate, and 
effectively utilize information is a skill 
with life-long implications. In this, 
the infomrtion age, knowing how to 
learn is an important element of any 
higher education curriculum. In 
terms of information, this program is 
intended to instill in student*^ a sense 
that you are only as good as what you 
work with — the product and process of 
your efforts are indeed interrelated. 

Program Effectiveness 

Since the program was introduced 
ii. 1984, there have been significant, 
measurable effects on the overall 
quality of student research products 
and library operational objectives. 
The evidence of the program^s impact 
on student learning has been high- 
lighted through feedback from instruc- 
tors and students. Comments by 
English 102 instructors (Appendix I) 
and students on program evaluation 
forms sent each semester indicate that 
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Figure 2* 

Screen display 
example from online 
catalog simulation 
microcomputer 
tutorial. 




Figure 3, 

Screen display 
example of online 
catalog simulation 
tutorial describing 
the parts of a book/ 
document record. 



the program has succeeded with some 
of its goals. Regarding the goals of the 
program to reduce the students' 
anxiety and/or frustration in using a 
large library system and making them 
aware of how to obtain help when they 
need it, instructors have commented 
that: 

• the Research Guide "... helps to 
make the library familiar to students 
and provides them an edge when 
starting their research projects." 

• the microcomputer tutorials "... 
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are an immense help to the students. 
Many were totally unfamiliar with the 
library; the information presented 
more than gave them the start they 
needed." 

Students have also responded 
favorably to the objectives and design 
of the program. There is evidence in 
the literature regarding the delivery of 
basic library orientation presentations 
that students frequently view this 
instruction as unnecessary, and of 
little immediate use unless it is 
received in conjunction with a specific 
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assignment. The Library Resefirch 
Skills Instruction Program is specifi- 
cally intended to circumvent this 
perception by allowing student alter- 
native, point-of-need library instruc- 
tion options. Since 1985, approxi- 
mately 3,800 English 102 students 
have received their instruction on 
basic library research using the 
various components of the program. 
The program evaluation forms (Appen- 
dix II) returned by these students 
indicated they preferred the instruc- 
tion component options over the 
traditional library orientation lecture. 
In addition, ongoing revisions to the 
program have increased the student^s 
perception regarding the overall 
helpfulness of the program's content. 
During the Summer of 1986, major 
revisions were made in the microcom- 
puter tutorials to include more hands- 
on activities. The Research Guide 
was also modified and revised to 
reflect these changes. Student re- 
sponse to these revisions was positive. 
In the Spring 1986 semester, 67% of 
student respondents indicated they 
preferred the program component 
options over the traditional library 
orientation lecture. In the Fall 1986 
semester, this figure increased to 72%. 
The student evaluations also revealed 
that 52% of the students in the Spring 
1986 semester rated the Research 
Guide on the high end of the five- 
Doint Likert scale for helpfulness in 
using the library and/or writing thoir 
papers. In the Fall 1986 semester, the 
figure increased to 65%. Another 
question on the evaluation form asked 
how helpful the program was overall. 
Sixty-one percent of the students in 
the Spring 1986 semester rated it as 
helpful, while 72% gave the same 
rating in the Fall 1986 semester. The 
audio-tour, evaluated separately, was 
rated as helpful by 88%/ of its users. 
During the last three semesters, 
statistics kept at the Reference/ 
Information Desk have shown an 
^ increase in the number and type of 
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questions asked, particularly during 
the concentrated periods of instruction 
(Fall 1986, 21% increase from previous 
year; Spring 1987, 34% increase from 
previous year). This evidence suggests 
that students have found the program 
to be helpful, know where they can 
receive assistance, and are capable of 
making more effective use of the 
library and their time spent in doing 
library research. (See Figure 4.) 

The impact of the Research Skills 
Instruction Program on the 
operational objectives of the Under- 
graduate Library has also been posi- 
tive. Utilizing several approaches 
(self-guided tour, printed Research 
GuidCy classroom and Independent 
Study Center instruction using com- 
puter-assisted instruction tutorials, 
and individualized help at the Refer- 
ence/Information Desk) provides the 
necessary fiexibility for the limited 
number of library teaching faculty to 
interact with the large undergraduate 
enrollment. When the program was 
first implemented, library faculty 
directed student*:* interaction with the 
microcomputer tutorials in a class- 
room setting. In this respect, English 
102 classes were conducted in the 
Undergraduate Library's instruction 
room. The students in each class were 
assigned to smaller group comouter 
work stations, approximately 4 to each 
station, and directed to work through 
the tutorials during the allotted class 
time. Librarians maintained minimal 
interaction except to answer questions 
and ensure completion of assignments 
by the end of the class period. This 
approach was taken at the program's 
inception to obtain needed feedback 
regarding changes to the tutorials 
which might be necessary for the 
intended independent study-based 
delivery of this program component. 
In one month, three librarians were 
able to instruct approximately 1500 
students in this situation, and still 
maintain other duties and responsi- 
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bilities. In addition, the librarians 
involved in this approach to instruc- 
tion indicated a much lower sense of 
what is commonly called *l:)umout" 
based on previous situations where 
the same number of students were 
provided a personalized, stand-up 
lecture during the same amount of 
time. This level of instruction activity 
was maintained over two full academic 
years utilizing microcomputer equip- 
ment originally purchased with 
approximately $7,500 of building 
construction/equipment money. 

After this initial period of develop- 
ment, experimentation, evaluation, 
and revision of thiji aspect of program 
components, the equipment and 
supporting hardware were moved to 
the Undergraduate Library's Inde- 
pendent Study Center for use and 
review by students at any time 
throughout each semester. This 
experience proved there was cost- 
efTective methodology whereuy stu- 
dents could obtain useful instruction 
in basic research skills in a non- 
personnel-intensive way, freeing 
librarians to develop more subject- 
specific, advanced materials to expand 
the instruction program. 

Future Applications 

The design and nature of the 
Undergraduate Library Research 
Skills instruction Program afibrds 
potential for application in other 
disciplines. Since the program concen- 
trates on a process rather than specific 
library sources, there is a high rate of 
transferability from the learning 
situation to other applications. In this 
respect, the program package is 
multidisciplinary in scope. A student 
with a fundamental understanding of 
the nature and use of information 
retrieval systems can readily adapt 
this skill for investigation of available 
literature in any discipline. 



The experience acquired from the 
delivery of this program suggests that 
future program development address 
all potential user groups of academic 
libraries, not just the concerns of 
undergraduates. To this end, there is 
no homogeneous group of "under- 
graduates," but rather there exists a 
diverse student body whose members 
operate on a continuum of research 
sophistication. As the student body/ 
audience is probably similar in all 
academic libraries, complete instruc- 
tional packages could be appropriately 
developed for use in other unversity 
library systems. 

In the future, the Under(;Taduate 
Library's Research Skills Instruction 
Program will expand to courses 
beyond the introductory, heavily- 
enrolled survey courses now served in 
this manner. More instructional 
packages for microcomputers will be 
developed, particularly as the use of 
computer online catalogs and the 
commercial database search services 
expands. Eventually, the Purdue 
Undergraduate Library will be organ- 
ized to allow more point-of-use, on- 
demand instructional stations to serve 
the high volume of requests for re- 
search tutorial assistance when 
professional assistance is not avail- 
able. In any event, it is hoped that 
this type of instructional option wili 
aflford the professional librarian the 
latitude to provide extended, special- 
ized, and consultative service at the 
time it is most needed. 

Notes 

^'TThe mission of a university 
undergraduate library: Model state- 
ment," Prepared by the ACRL Under- 
graduate Librarians Di.scussion Group 
and the University Libraries Section 
Steering Committee, C&RL News^ 
V.48, no. 9, October 1987, pp. 542-544. 
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INSTRUCTOR'S EVALUATION FORM 

Name (Optional): 

1. How do you feel about the way in which the Undergraduate Research 
Skills Program was presented? 

Please comment on the — 

serials tutorial 

online catalog presentation 

audio-tour 

2. To what extent do you think the instruction aided students in doing 
their papers/projects? 

3. Was the information presented relevant to your class needs? 
Wastheie 'nformation missing? (please explain) 

Was there information included that wa^ i needed? (please explain) 

i. Did you find that your students had difficulty understanding the infor- 
mation presented in this program? If so, what were the difficulties? 

5. Did your students have difficulty accessing the tutorials in the Inde- 
pendent Study Center? Yes No If yes, please explain. 

6. Did you require your students to take the UGRL audio tour? 

yes no 

If yes, did you have your students complete the audio tour checklist? 
yes no 

7. If you used the audio tour checklist, please comment on its effectiveness 
in acquainting students with the library. 

8. Please comment on the Undergraduate Library Research Guide 
What aro the strongest features of the Guide! 

Are there items/areas missing from the Guide? If so, please explain. 

To what extent do you feel that the Guide has aided your students in 
doing their projects/papers? 

9. How would you describe your own familiarity with the Purdue Library 
System? (please circle one answer) 

very familiar somewhat familiar not familiar 

10. How inuch library research do you generally do in a semester? 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


EVALUATION 


The Undorgraduatc Librarians would appreciate receiving your commenU on the Undergradu- 
ate Library Research Skills Program in general and spcafically the tutorial programs in the Independent 
Study Center. If you did not use all the materials we would apprcaatc your thoughts on the overall program. 


Please read the following questions and blacken the ap,*ropnatc letter on your answer shccL Read all 
questions carefully and chooec the answer that moiit nearly reflects your opinion Use a number 2 penal 
You may wntc additional comments on the back of the answer sheet 


SKRIAI^ TUTORIAL 




1. Information presented in thcsenals tutorial was — 




A IJ C I) 


E 


easy to understand 


difficult to understand 


2. Directions given on the TITTORIAL were — 




A U C I) 


E 


easy to understand 


difficult to understand 


3. Wording on the TUTORIAL was — 




A iJ C I) 


E 


easy to understand 


difficult to understand 


4. To what extend did the tutorial help you to understand how to maq Reader's Gui<if /periodical indexes'* 


A B C D 


E 


great help 


no help 


5. To what extent did U.e tutorial help you to understand h 
Catalog? 


ow to uac the Union Senols Microfiche 


A B CI) 


E 


great help 


no help 


UCKL ONLINE CATAI/X). 




6. Information presented in the online catalog tutnnnl was 




A » CI) 


E 


easy to undersland 


difficult to understand 


7 To wahat extent did the tutorial help you to understand how U) use the online cat«ilog'' 


A B C D 


E 


great help 


no help 


OVERALL: 




8. The amount of information covered was reasonable 




A B C D 


E 


strongly agree 


strongly disagree 


9. The programs were 




A B C I) 


E 


very helpful 


not helpful 


10. The practical application of the subject matter is -• 




A B C D 


E 


very apparent not apparent 


1 1 . How knowledgeable were you of hbrary usc/rescarth htratcjpes l)egore ubini» the UndeinrniduaU? 
Library SkilU Itcsearch IVogram? 


A B C I) 


E 


very knowledgeable 


not knowledgeable 


12 To what extent was the Lnderfiraduate L.hrary Rf search Cuuit helpful in u&ing the library' venting 
your research p-ipcr"* 


A B C I) 


E 


great help 


no help 


GENER.\L INKORMATION' 




13 What general are docs your major come under'* 




A B C 


I) E 


humanities/s ' <c« snencc tcchnolojjy 


engineering undecided 


14 Year in hch< 




A B (' I) 


E 


friashman sophomore junior senior other 
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Working Under Cover to 
Promote OPAC 



Matt Hannigan, 
Reference Librarian, 
Business, Science and Technology Division, 
Indianapolis-Marion County Public Library 
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With apologies to any whose job 
title is bibliographic instructor, I 
would rather be forced to watch reruns 
of Lost in Space than to admit in- 
volvement in anything called biblio- 
graphic instruction. Sure BI is a noble 
pursuit, ranking right up there with 
flossing regularly or saving the 
whales. However, I would rather it be 
called something a little less stuffy, 
like "teaching library skills". 

Our OPAC: In the Beginning 

Once upon a time, prior to 1982, the 
Indianapolis-Marion County Public 
Library had a card catalog. It was a 
big catalog for a big library with a big 
name, and take my word for it, it was 
a big mess. As the graph in Figure I 
shows, the larger an object, tlie 
messier it is, which Tm sure you'll all 
remember from library school as 
"Cutter's Law of Utter Clutter." The 
labor involved in catalog maintenance 
for 22 branches and Central Library's 
three catalog sets was truly Brobding- 
nagian. Despite the hard work of our 
Cataloging staff, our card catalog had 
liecome very out of date. Successive 
generations of subject authority and 
cataloging rules contributed to the 
chaos, as did the huge number of 
books which had been missing from 
the library for years, and for all we 
knew were no longer in the Western 



Hemisphere. There was also no easy 
way to tell if a book was checked out 
or to see if one of our branches owned 
it. 

In the early 1980's the online public 
access catalog (OPAC) was beginning 
to come into its own. Whereas before 
that time computerized catalogs were 
little more than online circulation 
systems, newer second generation 
systems offered mar*' refinements. 
The catalog we eventually purchased 
from CL Systems has author, title, 
and subject access, shelf list, online 
help screens, full bibliographic rec- 
ords, branch holdings, shelf status, 
and online reserves. Patron and 
circulation records are handled on'"ne 
as well. We are eagerly awaiting the 
imminent arrival of the third genera- 
tion OPAC, expected to offer keyword 
searching, boolean searching, better 
authority control, and probably a 
built-in wet bar besides. 

The CLSI system is a so-called 
turney system, the theory being that, 
like a car, you simply turn the key and 
drive it off the showroom floor; but in 
practice it's more nearly the equiva- 
lent of winning the Space Shuttle on a 
trip to Epcot Center, and being told 
you have to fly it back to Indiana. The 
very difficult process of converting 
from cards to computers was ably 
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Figure !• Illustration of "Cutter^s Law of Utter Clutter.'' 



accomplished by our technical services 
staff in a protracted effort reminiscent 
of the siege of Leningrad. While I 
haven't the space or background to 
relate that story, for those of you well 
versed in hardware, software, and 
presumably underwear, I ofTer these 
tidbits: 

1, Eighty-five public access termi- 
nals (12 keyboard. 73 touch sensitive), 
56 circulation terminals, 14 reference 
terminals and 17 technical support 
terminals were installed at 24 loca- 
tions. 

2, Our mini-computers are by DEC, 
our drives are from Control Data, and 
our terminals are from Interactive 
Systems, Inc. 

3, Online storage capacity is 7 giga- 
bytes (7 billion characters). 

When the terminals were first put 
in use we received a reasonable 
amount of attention from the local 
media. The publicity was certainly 
more positive than that accorded the 
AyatoUah Khomeini, but I think it 
would be fair to say that the new 
catalog was viewed with a certain 
amount of skepticism by tho Fourth 
Estate. It was just about this time 
(1982) that we reference librarians 
realized that there were over 700,000 



Indianapolis residents who knew less 
about the new catalog than the 
average schoolchild knows about the 
Laplace Transformations (for that 
matter I don't know anything about 
the Laplace Transformations either, 
but I assume several people besides 
Mr. Laplace know what they are). 

We had a short period of grace 
when we had both the card catalog 
and the computer catalog. Finally 
though the time came when tlie card 
catalog, which was "frozen," became so 
out of date that we simply threw it 
out. Patron reaction to the passing of 
the card catalog ran all the way from 
elated to homicidal. Some people 
viewed the passing of the card catalog 
as one might the death of a loved one 
or the cancellation of 60 Minutes. One 
guy I knew likes to think the old 
catalogs are safely hidden in steam 
tunnels beneath the Central Library, 
wrapped in Visqueen and guarded by 
feral alligators. Mostly though, p( pie 
demonstrated a cautious acceptance, 
coupler^ with a willingness to learn 
something new. 

What about Instruction? 

As educators are fond of telling us 
different people learn best in very 
different ways, and at a varying rate. 
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The amount of practice, the kind of 
instruction and the degree of personal 
attention needed differs for each of us. 
Some people like to plunge right in 
and try their hand at something 
without much real preparation. These 
are the type of people who try to dry 
their socks in the microwave or pop 
popcorn with a hair dryer. Others of 
us are far more methodical, the kind of 
people who would actually read the 
directions on shampoo befor using it 
(Wet hair. Lather. Rinse. Repeat). 

Well, in theory it's a fine and very 
American thing to recognize that each 
of us has a unique method of learning 
(I prefer to be taught by statuesque 
Amazons), but in practice, time, 
material, and personnel limit the 
kinds of instruction that can be 
offered. Nevertheless within those 
limits, we decided to ofler a variety of 
ways people might learn about the 
computer catalog including: 

1. Online help screens. 

2. Written instructions at each ter- 
•**inal. 

3. Instructional articles in Reading 
in Indianapolis, the I-MCPL newslet- 
ter. 

4. One-on-one instruction. 

5. Formal classes. 

Online Help Screens 

Online help screens come with the 
CL Systems software, involving no 
real work on our oart, and are some- 
what helpful to a limited number of 
patrons. You'd be surprsed though, at 
the number of people who thought the 
"Help" light worked like a nurse call 
light in a hospital. They expected that 
when it was pressed, a librarian would 
come over, perhaps responding via a 
CL Systems brain implant. 

Handout 

We also developed a nice tri-fold 
.landout (see Figure 2) of the type 



libraries are so fond of producing, and 
which patrons like to use as book* 
marks and scratch paper. This too 
was quite helpful to a significant 
number of people, but has the basic 
limitation of all written instructions; if 
you provide enough detail, no one 
wants to read it, and if you make it too 
short, critical facts are missing. Un- 
fortunately these categories overlap. 

Articles 

Two articles on the new computer- 
catalog were published in the library 
newsletter and served to publicize the 
system and ease the transition from 
the card catalog ("PAC Terminals are 
a Sofl Touch" i?eadm^ in Indianapolis 
Feb. 15-28, 1985; and "The Sex Life of 
ComputersAJpdate", Reading in 
Indianapolis November. 15-30, 1986). 
Both contained a palatable amount of 
instructions for using the terminals, 
and although the effect of any newslet- 
ter is indeterminate, copies were sent 
tr* 15,000 subscribers. 

One-On-One 

Probably the best way for most 
patrons to learn is by one-on-one 
instruction from the librarian or clerk. 
When we first got the catalog, we 
spent many, many hours honing our 
demo skills ("Here it is the latest in 
computer catalogs from Ronco; it 
slices, it dices, it chopj,, it grinds, and 
it's dishwasher safe"). Ever*ually 
enough people learned so that the time 
we devote to this was substantially 
reduced, but will probably drop no 
lower. 

Instructional Classes 

A number of our patrons began to 
voice some interest in signing up for 
classes on using the catalog. This was 
perfectly agreeable to us, except that 
we did not yet offer such a class 
(actually seve*' il of our more adven- 
turous branches began offering classes 
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on their own, but nothing had been 
organized systemwide). To remedy 
that situation Catherine Gibson, our 
Adult Services Coordinator, enlisted 
the help of Barbara Felton, Head of 
the Warren Branch Library, and 
myself. Our goal was to design a 
"packaged" (turnkey?) presentation 
which could be used in whole or in 
part by any of our 22 branches or at 
the Central Library. 

We eventually decided such a class 
would consist of: 

1. A brief lecture touching on the 
history of catalogs (books, card. Sears, 
J.C. Penney), ending in a description 
of the online catalog. 

2. A slide show. 

3. Supervised practice. 

4. Refreshments (teaching library 
skills whets the appetites of both 
perpetrator and victim). 

5. Evaluation. This provides us 
with feedback to improve the class (al- 
though people tend not to be too 
critical when you have given them 
doughnuts). 

As Fm sure you can appreciate, 
nothing thrills people more than to sit 
down and listen to a long lecture on 
the history of library catalogs, capped 
by a windy explanation of the relative 
technical merits of card catalogs 
versus the OPAC. With that in mind 
we designed the lecture part of the 
program to be quite brief. Over time, 
that part of the class has been pared 
down more than Elizabeth Taylor's 
waistline. 

Slides 

For the slide* program we wanted to 
have a few introductory slides: pic- 
tures of the library, shots of people 
using the terminal, and so on. Mostly 
though we wanted to have slides that 
actually showed the screens on our 
touch terminals at various stages 
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during a search (see Figure 3). This 
would allow us to run through the 
stages in a typical search. I volun- 
teered to do this since it would allow 
me to look cool carrying around a lot of 
cameras, lenses and so forth. I had 
taken a course in photography so I 
"^ould toss around words like f-stop 
and aperture, although I had only the 
vaguest notion of their meaning. 
Taking pictures of the libraiy and 
people working at the catalogs was 
simple enough and offered me plenty 
of chances to look like David Kennerly. 
Photographing a CRT screen using 
only the light cast by the display 
proved a lot tougher than I thought it 
would be. Fortunately the spouse of 
one of our librarians is a professional 
photographer, who had some experi- 
ence with CRT shots, and he shared 
his expertise. After much practice the 
best results were obtained using a 205 
mm lens, and Ektachrome 200 sVde 
film. The camera was mounted on a 
tripod 75 inches from the center of the 
screen with the f-stop at 5.6, and the 
shutter speed at one-half second. 

Dress Rehearsal 

After a couple of months of prepara- 
tion we presented our program to a 
jury of our peers consisting of about 
thirty librarians from various 
branches. They made a number of 
useful suggestions including: 

1. Have some introductory slides 
taken at the branch where the clasf is 
being taught. 

2. Add slides for cross reference 
examples. 

3. Provide more time for questions 
and practice, less for slides and 
lectures. 

4. Have a wider variety of baked 
goods. 

Properly chastied, we revised our 
package and had the text copied, and 
the slides duplicated. Eight sets were 
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made so that the class could be offered 
at Central Library and our seven 
largest branches. To begin with 
classes were offered twice a week at 
Central, and roughly the same at the 
branches depending on the demand. 
Class size has varied from two to 
twenty. 

These days since many more of our 
patrons already know hov to use the 
computer when they come into the 
library, the demand for classes has 
dropped somewhat. Nevertheless 
there are still several times each day 
I see persons standing in front of a 
terminal with a blank look on their 
face as though they expect the screen 
to begin playing reruns of old sit .oms. 
. . unlikely any time soon. 

We had to add some new s.ides a 
couple of years ago when we first 
introduced keyboard terminals to the 
public, but those changes are nothing 
compared to the adjustments we'll 
have to make as later generations of 
the OPAC are introduced. Given the 
choice between teaching boolean 
searching to a superannuated biblio- 
phile and undergoing a root canal, I 
think Fd reach fcr the novocaine. 

But Seriously Folks . . . 

Certainly the conversion to a fully 
automated online catalog was a major 
move for the Indianapolis-Marion 



County Public Library. While the 
reference librarians were more or less 
bystanders to the conversion process, 
we were thoroughly involved in 
training the public. Our experience 
with training patrons to use the 
computer catalog has taught us that 
there is no match for one-on-one 
personalized instruction. Neverthe- 
less, a significant percentage of the 
population benefits from articles, 
handouts, and of course formal class- 
room instruction. Such formal train- 
ing is best kept short and sweet. Time 
spent by the librarian as a "talking 
head" should be kept to a minimum, 
and plenty of relaxed time should be 
provided at the end of the training for 
the attendees to have supervised 
practice on the OPAC. 

In the not too distant future we may 
add another instructional method, 
that of videotape. With a VCR and a 
television near the catalog patrons 
could view a detailed instruction 
whenever they wish. Such a video 
cassettee could also be circulated, 
although it probably wouldn't be much 
competition for Star Wars. 

Whatever the future holds in the 
way of technological advances in 
online catalogs, the reference librarian 
will likely play an integral part in the 
public's use and accept .mce of the 
catalog. 



Figure 2. 1-MCPL brochure (on the 
next three pages, with panels in 
sequence, two at a time) 
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INFORMATION 
ATA 
TOUCH 




THE 
TOUCH 
TERMINAL 
at your 

Indianapolis-Marlon County 
Public Libraries^ 



ERIC 



The new catalog Is similar to the old card 
catalog. It's still a list of the books and 
records owned by the library. But, yester- 
day's catalog was on cards; today's is 
on-line with a computer. 

Unlike the old catalog, this one greets 
you. If It doesn't, touch the part that says 

STAR I OVL(^ ■■ Yju will then see: 



WCLCOME TO 
InJujndpolis MdriOn County Public t ibrary 
WHAT DO YOU WISH TO SLARCH'' 
TOUCH 17' 

AUTHORS 
TITLES 
SUBJECTS 
SFRlES 

CAIL NUMHERS 



STAfU 
OVLR 



HCt-P 



You can look through the catalog by 
juthor, title, subject, series, or call number. 
The following example wilt show you 
how to do it. 
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If you want to look for an author, you 
touch (yes, touch) the word AUTHOR 
The screen then displays a few lines like 
this: 



'FOR AUTHORS PRhCfcfOirJG THE: ONG BELOW 
lOUC^i HERE 

Salkey Andrew 



START 
OVER 



HELP 



You see an Instructional statement and 
an author's name. You don't happen to 
want that author. Let's say you want to 
look for the books by Jacoo Bronowski. 
Since Bronowski is not shown on the 
screen, touch the name that comes before 
it. That is, touch the instructional state- 
ment. You will be shown a second screen... 



erJc 



•FOR AUTHORS PRECEfUlNGTHl ONE BClOW 
Dofkc Sdit/ 
Cdfbv/etl Johnny 
Ou I <i Noy Michel"! 
Flofula Skin Dmug tluL5> 

Kfdkow PfOfiirndil" 
Mjrivilk' Wiili<Ht) 
MuSCdlknc: (Ji,ifk"v 



START 
OVER 



HELP 



Still no Bronowski. Again, touch the 
name that comes before it, in this case 
Berke. Continue doing this until the 
"Browse" screen appears. The words 
FROM * and TO" appear at the left of the 
screen. Now all possible names within a 
limited range are shown. Like so... 



FROM 



Bronnen Arnoll 
Bfonnt'f. Augubia 
BfonnCr. Leah 
Bronnur, Milion 
Bronner. Stephen 
Bronowski Heitrn 
Bronowski. Jacob 
Bronowski. Rita 
BfOnsriieto l")dvid 
Bronshtem. Iiu 



TO 

START 
OvEf^ 

- BROWSE REVERSE 
EAST 



DibPl AN 

ALL HfLP 
BROWSE EOr^WAREJ 

SLOW Slow ^ast 



(By touching FAST or SLOW you may 
see what comes before or after the authors 
on the screen.) 
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Now touch "Bronowski, Jacob". 

Th« terminal will respond with: 

THERE ARE 17 ENTRIES. TOUCH YOUR 
CHOICE TO SEE FULL RECORD. 



501 

Bronowski. Jacob, 1908-1974 
The ascent of man 



I 



START 
OVER 



SCROLL UP 



BACK 
UP 



HELP 



By touching "SCROLL UP" you will see the 
other 16 entries. Continue until you have 
seen all you wish to see. 

By touching any part of the entry you will 
see the full catalog record... 



CALL 501 

AUTHOR Bronowski. Jacob. 1908-1974 

TITLE The ascent of man 

EDITION I 1st American ed ) 

IMPRINT Boston. Little. Brown. 1974 

DESCRIP 448 p illus 26 cm 

SUBJECT 1 Scjence -- Philosophy 

SUBJECT 2 Science -- Hjstory 

SUBJECT 3 Man 

CALL 501 



PUB 



PUBYR COST 
1974 1595 



MC LAD. 
B 1/30/85 



"COPIES AT THIS LOCATION" 



LOCATION 



8ARC00E 
?9?8 00535 5433 



LAO 

1/17/85 



STATUS 
ON SHELF 



ADOL 
COPiES 



BACK 
UP 



Towards the bottom of the screen you see 
that une copy Is owned by Central Library 
(IMD). and It Is on the shelf. By touching 
"ADD! COPIES" you would see that there 
are 15 other libraries In the system that 
have this book. If ' ADD L COPIES" Is still 
displayed touch again to see still more 
copies. 

If this had been a children's book, the letter 
'j ' would be In front of the call number, 
like this: j501. 

Sometimes there Is too much Information 
for one screen. When this happens, you 
will see the words "PAGE NEXT" at the 
bottom. Touch It to see more. 

Touching the words "BACK UP" Is like 
flipping back one page. Touching "Prior 
Copies" Is also like flipping back one page. 

Looking up books or records by title, 
subject or series works the same way. 
Always touch the line that comes before 
your title or subject. 

For more Instruction, touch "HELP" or ask 
a librarian for assistance. Contrary to what 
some have thought touching "HELP" 
doesn't get you a llbrarlani But they'll be 
happy to assist you. 



AGENCY LOCATION GUIDE 



IMD 


Central 


LAW 


•• Lawrence 


BTW 


•-• Brtghtwood 


MAR 


Mar wood 


BR- 


•• Broad Ripple 


NOR 


•• Nora 


BOY 


Broadway 


PIK 


•• Pike 


BRN 


Brown 


PRO 


•:• Prospect 


EAG 


• • Eagle 


SH- 


•:• Shelby 


EW- 


- E Wash 


SO- 


South port 


EM- 


•> Emerson 


SP- 


•• Spades 


EXT 


Extension 


WNK 


- Wanarnaker 


FH- 


-> Planner House 


WRN 


• • Warren 


HV- 


Haughvdie 


WAY 


•> Wayne 


HOS 


•• Hospital 


Wl- 


•> West Indpis 
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Critical Thinking Skills: 
The Role of the School Library 



Elizabeth Hatton Zuelke 
Former Reference Librarian 
Washington Township Public Library 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Cognitive Theory and 
School Library Instruciton 

For several years a trend in school 
library bibliographic instruction has 
been the emphasis on helping stu- 
dents develop critical thinking skills. 
This trend continues but is being stud- 
ied in more depth and being elabo- 
rated on based on research in cogni- 
tive development. Current trends 
include the focus on process rather 
than content, an example of which is 
the free inquiry method of learning, 
and the focus on library users, their 
development .evels and the skills they 
bring with them to the library. 

For some time a trend in education 
has focused on the development of 
critical thinking skills in students. 
Lately, ne-.v approaches to the teach- 
ing of critical skills have been based 
on cognitive learning theory. Many of 
these theories have existed for awhile 
but are being focused on anew. For 
example, Piaget described how cogni- 
tive abilities develop in a sequence of 
stages beginning with sensorimotor 
skills up to the formal operations 
stage which usually occurs sometime 
in sixth grade or after. Schema theory 
describes how learners must be able to 
accommodate information in terms of 
what they already know and apply it 
in rea' situations.' 



The new focus on theories such as 
these has led to a new emphasis on 
library users and the skills, attitudes, 
and development levels they bring 
with them to the library. Critical 
thinking activities should be designed 
to match the cognitive levels of library 
users.2 For example, in the elemen- 
tary grades students are not really 
ready to move beyond locating and 
using sources. In junior high they 
should, with lots of guidance, be 
gaining practice in evaluating and 
synthesizing sources and information, 
while senior students should be given 
the opportunity to carry out these 
activities independently. In lower 
grades students need practice brain- 
storming in groups and attacking 
a.ssignments. As they grow older they 
begin to analyze sources for qualities 
such as currency and they begin to 
think in terms of key words and 
descriptors. Finally, in senior high 
they are ready to design search 
strategies. 

When the theory of levels of cogni- 
tive development is applied to senior 
high school libraries, the implication 
should be that students are ready for 
fairly sophisticated thinking and 
evaluation of sources. At their age 
level they are capable of such activi- 
ties but it may not always be safe to 
assume they have practiced these 
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activities or have even received the 
background they need to move into 
these activities without some lower 
level learning as an introduction. As 
Kuhlthau emphasizes, there is a need 
to analyze users and determine their 
skill levels and attitudes when they 
begin an assignment.^ 

Process Over Content 

Another current focus related to 
cognitive theories is the emphasis on 
teaching students processes rather 
than sources. The process approach 
focuses on the evaluation of sources 
and their information and promotes 
more flexible problem solving skills. 
Therefore, students are able to pro- 
ceed to a higher level of cognitive 
development than they can with 
approaches that emphasize locating 
sources. 

One type of process approach is the 
free inquiry method.'* In this ap- 
proach, students are encouraged to 
form questions and use the library as 
a laboratory to find answ^^rs and raise 
still more questions. The library is 
more suited to accommodating this 
more flexible type of learning than the 
classroom. In the library, students 
can work at their own pace and pursue 
their own interests with a variety of 
types of materials. 

Free inouiry exercises are also 
related to another theory which has 
been in existence for a w'.iile. Taylor 
describes four levels of information 
including the visceral or unfocused 
need, the conscious but unexpressed 
need, the formalized need, and the 
compromised need expressed in tems 
believed to be suitable to the library 
tools. As Kuhlthau states, the library 
should be more accommodating to 
students' information needs on all 
levels, not just the last. In the free 
inquiry approach, students are given 
the time and flexibility to work 
^ through their levels of need and 

ERIC 



recognize when they change.^ They 
can use librarians, teachers, and 
fellow students as resource persons. 

School Librarians* Roles 

The role of the school librarian is a 
significant one in the development of 
these trends. The role can no longer 
be reactive or even proactive but 
instead must be interactive.^ This 
means school librarians can no longer 
be willing just to gather materials and 
be supportive to teachers' efforts. 
Because the library is uniquely suited 
to the development of critical thinking 
skills, librarians must accept responsi- 
bility for a leadrship role in their 
promotion. 

Librarians need to encourage 
teachers to include assignments which 
develop critical thinking skills in their 
courses. Librarians can play a more 
active role in the development, teach- 
ing and evaluation of lessons that 
develop critical skills. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that librarians 
grade .?.ssignments for process compre- 
hension while teachers grade assign- 
ments for content comprehension.'' 

Beyond this level of involvement, 
however, librarians should play a 
unique role in the development of 
curriculum. Because they work with 
students doing assignments in many 
subject areas, they are the profession- 
als who can see how critical thinking 
skills apply across the entire curricu- 
lum.® Librarians can work to see that 
entire information comprehension 
units are included in the planning for 
courses. Carolyn Markuson has even 
recommended that librarians chal- 
lenge publishers to include more 
thinking activities in textbooks,^ 

The emphasis on critical thinking 
has also changed the role school 
librarian*; play with students. The 
primary goal is not necessarily to find 
answers for students but to help 
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students ask more and better ques- 
tions. The question librarians ask 
themselves when dealing with a 
student may not be, "What source can 
I present to this student in order to 
complete a desired end product?" but 
instead, "What guidance and reassur- 
ance will this student need and what 
skill development needs to take 
place?" 

Conclusion 

School librarians hav^e long desired 
to be considred on the same level as 
teachers. With the emphasis on 
critical thinking skills and more in 
depth understanding of how to develop 
these skills, librarians should begin 
acting as teachers. The library is the 
logical laboratory for learning infor- 
mation comprehension and evaluation 
skills, and the librarian is the logical 
coordinator, instructor, and advocate 
of th ese skills. 



Notes 

^ Carol Kuhlthau, An Emerging 
theory of Library Instruction," Sc/iooZ 
Library Media Quarterly, 16:1 (Fall 
1987), pp. 23-28. 



2Kuhlthau,p. 25. 

^Kuhlthau, pp. 25-26. 

^Daniel Callison, "School Library 
Media Programs and Free Inquiry 
Learning," School Library Media 
Quarterly, 32:6 (February 1986), pp. 
20-24. 

^Kuhlthau, pp. 25-26. 

^Daniel Callison, "Evaluator and 
Educator: The School Media 
Specialist," Tech Trends, 32:5 (Octo- 
ber 1987), pp. 224-229, 

^Carolyn Markuson, "Making it 
Happen: Taking Charge of the Infor- 
mation Curriculum," School Library 
Media Quarterly, 15:1 (Fall 1986), pp. 
37-40. 

^Jacqueline Mancall, Shirley Aaron, 
and Sue Walker, "Educating Students 
to Think: The Role of the School 
Library Media Program," School 
Library Media Quarterly, 15:1 (Fall 
1986), pp. 18-27. 

^Markuson, p. 38. 
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Bibliographic Instruction 
and User Education: 
A New ILA Discussion Group 

Emily Okada, 
Reference Services Coordinator, 
Undergraduate Library, Indiana University-Bloomington 

Mary Popp, 

Bibliographic Instruction Services Coordinator, 
Undergraduate Library, Indiana University-Bloomington 



A library is more than just a ware- 
house for books, magazines and 
videotapes; the role of the librarian 
goes far beyond that of a mere custo- 
dian of knowledge. A library's mission 
is to organize information, store 
information, and make that informa- 
tion available to those who need it. 
We teach users how to find the infor- 
mation they need. This is what 
librarians do . . . every day. 

The work of helping users find 
information is not limited to school 
librarians or to reference librarians in 
college libraries. User education is 
more than helping the term paper 
writer. Anne F. Roberts defines this 
activity succinctly (1982): 

"Librciry instruction" as we think of it 
today, refers to the use of bui dings, 
locations, facilities, and matericils in 
te.iching users how to employ libmri- ^ to 
hcindle their infomicition needs, (p. 15) 

Schools of library and information 
science now introduce students to 
basic concepts of user education. But 
how do we get practical new ideas 
after graduation? What about those of 
us who graduated ten or more years 
ago when bibliographic instruction 
was rarely discussed in the classroom? 
How do wo keep up with new concepts 



and theories or new technological 
developments? Where can we get 
ideas to use in solving a particular 
problem? As budgets shrink, we 
depend on resource-sharing with our 
sister libraries throughout the state; it 
seems only natural to share our ideas 
and skills as well as our collections. 

A New Discussion Group 

In early 1988, the Indiana Library 
Association (ILA) Board approved a 
petition establishing a Bibliographic 
Instruction and User Education 
Discussion Group. Signed by more 
than 25 Indiana librarians, the peti- 
tion read in part: 

Although there are several orgcinizci- 
tions . . . th«it provide a n«itional forum, 
there is a ,eed for a locjil (Indiana) forum. 
an ILA Discussion Group . . . would meet 
this need. It could provide a comfortable, 
e€isily accessible forum for the discussion 
and exchjinge of ideas and expertise among 
Indiiina librarians. 

The first meeting of the Steering 
Committee was held June 24, 1988. 
The group represents a wide range of 
libraries and locations. Members 
include: 

• Jim Cline, LaPorte County Public 
Library 
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• Margit Codispoti, Walter E. Helmke 
Library, Indiana University-Purdue 
University, Fort Wayne 

• H. Scott Davis, Indiana State Uni- 
versity Libraries 

• Barbara J. Elliot, Blurtlon-Wells 
County Public Library 

• Jill Gremmels, DePauw University 
Library 

• Janet Meek, University of 
Evansville Library 

• Marsha Miller, Indiana State Uni- 
versity Libraries 

• Sally Jo Milne, Good Library, 
Goshen College 

• Ingrid Norris, Lake County Public 
Library 

• Emily Okada, Indiana University 
Libraries, Bloomington 

• Mary Popp, Indiana Univeristy 
Libraries, Bloomington 

• D'Anna Shotts, Indianapolis-Marion 
County Public Library 

• Arena Stevens, Indiana University 
Northwest Library, Gary 

• Byron Swanson, Indiana State 
Library 

• Nancy Totten, Indiana University 
Southeast Library, New Albany 

Goals and Objectives 

As one of its first actions, the 
Steering Committee adopted goals and 
objectives to guide the group's activi- 
ties. These goals were developed to 
assure that the discussion group acts 
as a statewide body for everyone 
active or interested in bibliographic 
instruction and user education, 
whether in an academic, public, school 
or special library. It was a Iso felt that 
the goals should help further the 
cause of libraries as vital centers of 
information and resources for cultural, 
recreational and educational pursuits 
accessible to all segments of the 
population. 
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Goals. The goals of the new ILA 
Discussion Group are: 

1. To increase awareness of user 
education a? an essential library 
service and to play an active role in 
the development of ILA policies 
promoting user education. 

2. To provide a forum for broad 
discussion of user education issues 
within Indiana libraries. 

3. To provide opportunities in which 
library workers from all types of 
libraries and from throughout the 
state of Indiana can share user educa- 
tion ideas, materials, and solutions. 

4. To help practitioners develop, 
improve, and promote user education 
by providing information, skills and 
tools. 

Objectives, Objectives adopted to 
meet these goals are: 

A. To review the current Indiana 
clearinghouse for user education 
materials and to broaden its scope. 

B. To sponsor workshops, confer- 
ence programs and informal discus- 
sions on topics of interest in user 
education and bibliographic instruc- 
tion. 

C. To publish articles, bibliogra- 
phies and other useful information. 

D To develop a formal network of 
user education librarians in the state 
of Indiana who share ideas, informa- 
tion, and materials. 

Work has begun on most of these 
objectives. The Discussion Group co- 
sponsored a Fall 1988 workshop with 
the ILA Reference Division. Cleaiing- 
houses in Indiana are being reviewed 
and several plans explored. A survey 
of liLraries in Indiana to determine 
their user eduction activities will he 
sent out in early 1989. The result will 
be a directory of Indiana instruction/ 
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user education programs and contact 
persons. The Discussion Group also 
plans to sponsor a program at the ILA 
conference in May. 



An Active Membership 

Many issues — oneline catalogs, end- 
user searching, accountability and 
evaluation, the development of critical 
thinking skills — face us as we promote 
library and information literacy. We 
can deal with these issues better if we 
pool our ideas and share our successes 
and failures. 

Anne F. Roberts (1982) reminds us 
that 

Library instruction programs have similar 
goals in whatever types of libraries they 
occur. Instruction librarians share Mutual 
concerns and common efforts in trying to 
meet the same ends —to get users to locate 
information efficiently and effectively — 
and they use the same skills to accomplish 
their goals. . . Instruction librarians in 
academic, school, public, and special 
libraries can all learn from each other and 
try out the various methods and tech- 
niques that have been developed, (p 21) 



The new ILA Discussion Group 
needs members from all types of 
libraries. It needs people who want to 
do more than just pay their dues, 
people to establish a tradition of active 
membership in which projects are 
undertaken because members see a 
need. 

You have the opportunity to shape 
this new ILA Discussion group on 
Bibliographic Instruction and User 
Education, Contact. 

Emily Okada 

Undergraduate Library Services 
Library Wl 21 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
(812) 855-9867 
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Practitioners, educators, and researchers are invited to submit 
manuscripts for publication in the Indiana Library Association spon- 
sored journal INDIANA LIBRARIES, 

If you have an idea for a paper or you want to discuss a possible topic, 
contact Daniel Callison, School of Library and Information Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47405; or call (812) 855-5113, 
or 855-2018. 

Most manuscripts need not exceed ten double-spaced, typed pages, 
although longer manuscripts are welcome. Manuscripts may concern 
a currentpractice, policy or general aspect of the operation of a library 
system in Indiana. Editorials or opinion papers are also welcome, and 
should not exceed five, double-spaced, typed pages. 

Specifically, ideas and manuscripts associated with the following 
topics are welcome, although any aspect of library practice in Indiana 
will be considered. 



CENTRAL TOPICS FOR 1989-1990 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. Examples ofstrong public relations efforts 
which have increased or changed public services of the library should 
be covered. Examples of flyers, news articles, or special campaigns to 
win over public opinion can be included. 

EVOLUTION OF THE SMALL, RURAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

How have the rural libraries of Indiana changed over the past three 
decades? 

WRITING THE ANNUAL REPORT. Examples of unique reports 
to supervisors, governing boards, or organizations should be given. 
What message do you need to convey, and how do you do it? 

WEEDING THE COLLECTION. What are the policies and pro- 
cedures for evaluation of the collection and determining those titles 
which must be removed? What happens to those titles after they 
leave your collection? 

fi6 
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NEEDS IN LffiRARY EDUCATION, What are the areas of library 
education which the library schools and/or continuing education fail 
to address? What programs need to be developed for education of pro- 
fessionals in library management? 

NONPRINT CORE COLLECTIONS- What are the basic nonprint 
needs of the public and academic library? What nonprint services can 
the school libraries provide to the community? What sources are best 
for the current video and audio compact disc revolution? 

CIRCULATION WITH THE COMPUTER What has been your 
experience with the use of a computerized circulation system? Have 
the records you keep and the collection development questions you 
ask changed since the system was placed into operation? 

COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT, Examples of collection policies, 
discussion of censorship issues, methods used to evaluate community 
needs, review and evaluation of selection tools for specific areas of the 
collection, and methods for using data to make selection decisions. 
How are these methods practiced and who takes the responsibility? 

HISTORY OF LIBRARIES IN INDIANA. We are always seeking 
a good historical sketch of a library in Indiana. Who was responsible 
for founding the library? What has been the evolution in services? 
Photographs from all time periods are welcome. 
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Preparation: All manuscripts must bo double-spaced throufjhout 
with good margins. Writers are encouraged to use the format do- 
scribed Kate L. Turabian*Si4 A/a/H/a/ for Writers of Term Papers, 
Theses and Dissertations, 4th od., w.th footnotes at the end of the 
manuscript. They may, however, use another style manual with 
which they are familiar. Wri. rs should be identified by a cover sheet 
with authors name, position and address. Identifying iuformation 
should not appear on the manuscript. 

Photographs or graphics are welcome and should accompany 
manuscript if applicable. Contributions of major imporUmce should 
bo 10-1 5 pages double spaced. Rebuttals, whimsical pieces, and short 
essays should be 2-7 pages doubled spaced. 

Processing: Manuscripts will be acknowledged upon receipt, and a 
decision concerning use will bo made twenty days after the issue 
manuscript deadline. The editor resei-x'es the vi^^hi to re*':se all 
accepted manuscripts for clarity and sUle. Upon publication, the 
author will receive two complimentary copies. 
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